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EXTRACTS FROM THE MESSAGES OF GOV. WOLF. 


‘CHAPTER IN OUR SCHOOL HISTORY, 


LL that relates to the history of our | ing entirely practicable, but it is enjoined by 


Common School system very justly at- 
tracts public attention. ‘This fact augurs 
well for the cause of education, and we shall 
do our part to awaken still further interest of 
the same kind. For this end we publish be- 
low extracts from the messages of 1833 and 
1834 of Gov. George Wolf. ‘The first was 
presented to the Legislature that passed the 
Common School law, and the second was 
presented to the Legislature that contem- 
plated its repeal until its action in that 
respect was arrested by that grand speech of 
Thaddeus Stevens, published some years ago 
in Zhe Journal. Wolf and Stevens, although 
bitter political enemies, stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the Common School question. 

George Wolf was a native of Northampton 
county, and lived there until his death. A 
movement was set on foot some time ago to 
erect a monument to his memory by contribu- 
tions taken up among the children of the pub- 
lic schools of Easton and adjoining districts. 
The undertaking isa most laudable one. We 
sincerely hope it will not be abandoned. 


THE MESSAGE OF 1833 


‘* Universal education, if it were practi- 
cable to enforce it everywhere, would operate 
as a powerful check upon vice, and would 
do more to diminish the black catalogue of 
crimes, so generally prevalent, than any 
other measure, whether for prevention or 
punishment, that has hitherto been devised. 
In this State it is not only considered as be- 





the Constitution as a solemn duty, the non- 
compliance with which has already stamped 
the stain of inexcusable negligence upon the 
character of the Commonwealth, which no- 
thing short of prompt and efficient measures, 
in compliance with the Constitutional requi- 
sition, can remove. The Legislature has the 
authority of the Constitution to act efficiently 
and without control in this matter; and * Zo 
provide by law for the establishment of schools 
throughont the State in such manner that the 
poor may be taught gratis,’ is one of the pub- 
lic measures to which I feel it to be my duty 
now to call your attention, and most s:i- 
emnly to press upon your consideration. 
Our apathy and indifference in reference to 
this subject becomes the more conspicuous 
when we reflect that whilst we are expending 
millions for the improvement of the physical 
condition of the State, we have not hitherto 
appropriated a single dollar that is available 
for the intellectual improvement of its youth; 
which, in a moral and political point of view 
is of ten-fold more consequence, either as re- 
spects the moral influence of the State, or its 
political power and safety. Let me not be 
understood, however, as objecting to the 
expenditure of money in prosecuting the 
public works—far from it; but I would re- 
spectfully urge that whilst the one is being 
successfully done, the other should not be 
left undone; indeed, judging from the flat- 
tering indications already given by the 


former, there is reason to believe that, from 
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the redundant and progressively increasing | creased county rates and levies for the use of 
revenue which may with great certainty be ' the Commonwealth whilst the act continues 
expected to flow_into the treasury from that | in force, and that arising from a continuance 
| of the avails of the land office thereafter, is 


source, much aid may, at no distant day, be 
derived to the latter, should it be found ex- 
pedient to resort to that branch of the public 
revenue for such a purpose. 

“According to the returns of the last census, 
we have in Pennsylvania five hundred and 
eighty-one thousand one hundred and eighty 
children under the age of fifteen years, and 
one hundred and forty-nine thousand and 
eighty-nine between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty years, forming an aggregate of seven 
hundred and thirty thousand two hundred 
and sixty-nine juvenile persons of both sexes, 
under the age of twenty years, most of them 
requiring more or less instruction. And yet, 
with all this numerous youthful population 
growing up around us, who ina few years are 
to be our rulers and our law-givers, the 


defenders of our country, and the pillars of 


the State, and upon whose education will 
depend, in a great measure, the preservation 
of our liberties and the safety of the republic, 


we have neither schools established for their 


instruction, nor provision made by law for 
establishing them, as enjoined by the consti- 
tution. How many of the number last 
mentioned would be entitled, within the 
meaning of the constitution, to be ‘‘ /aught 
gratis,’’ | have no means of ascertaining, but 
am inclined to the opinion that four hundred 
thousand would fall short of the true number. 
About twenty thousand of these, as aj pears 
from the returns made to the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, under a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the ninth of 
January last, are returned as charity scholars, 
whose tuition is to be paid for out of the 
county funds, leaving, according to the as- 
sumption, three hundred and eighty thousand 
entirely uninstructed. 

“ [have said that there has not hitherto been 
an appropriation made that is available for 
the purposes of education ; this is literally 
true, but the Legislature, by the act of the 
second of April, 1831, have made provision 
for creating a fund in prospect for that object 
by setting apart for common school purposes 
the proceeds arising from unpatented lands, 
fees in the land office, and all moneys received 
in pursuance of the provisions contained in 
the fourth section of the act to increase the 
county rates and levies, passed the 25th day 
of March, 1831, which it is estimated will, on 
the 4th day of April next, amount to a sum 
not less than $546,563.72. This sum with 


the amount annually acruing from the in- 








chargeable upon the internal improvement 
fund, at a compound interest of five per 
centum per annum, until it shall produce 
$100,000 annually, after which the interest is 
to be distributed at the end of each year, 
and applied to the support of common 
schools throughout the State. Estimating 
this fund in its most unfavorable aspect, the 
interest will amount to the sum contemplated 
for distribution on or about the 1st of April, 
1843; in the meantime, however, there are 
no available means for commencing this 
much-desired measure of State policy, this 
true system of republican equality, that will 
level all distinction between rich and poor ; 


| that will place the child of the most indigent 








citizen of the Commonwealth upon a level 
with that of his richer neighbor, both in the 
school-room and upon the campus; will 
instruct the rising generation in their duties 
as citizens; enable them to appreciate the 
sentiment of acquired freedom, and secure 
the perpetuation of civil and religious liberty 
to our country by teaching them what civil 
and religious liberty really import and mean. 
It is this all-important measure, both as 
regards our happiness as a people, and the 
security of our invaluable political institutions, 
to which I would earnestly invite your imme- 
diate attention, and upon which I would 
solicit your prompt action. 

‘<It is time, fellow-citizens, that the char- 
acter of our State should be redeemed from 
the state of supineness and indifference under 
which its most important interests, the edu- 
cation of its citizens, have so long been lan- 
guishing, and that a system should be ar- 
ranged that would ensure not only an 
adequate number of schools to be established 
throughout the State, but would extend its 
provisions so as to secure the education and 
instruction of a competent number of active, 
intelligent teachers, who will not only be 
prepared, but well qualified, to take upon 
themselves the government of the schools, 
and to communicate instruction to the 
scholars. 

‘«Some of our colleges that had been aban- 
doned, either from mismanagement or the 
want of sufficient encouragement, are about 
to be resuscitated under encouraging circum- 
stances. Most of these have partaken largely 
of the liberality and bounty of the State, and 
would doubtless willingly extend their aid to 
accomplish an object so desirable. Others 
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have but recently been established and gone 
into operation, and have as yet received no 
share of the Commonwealth’s munificence ; 
some, if not all of these last mentioned, have 
adopted the popular and approved Fellen- 
berg system of uniting labor with study. 
These, it is believed, would make admirable 
nurseries for bringing up and qualifying 
young men for the business of teaching. 

‘¢ Moderate appropriations in aid of those 
literary institutions that have not partici- 
pated of the Commonwealth’s bounty, might 
place them in a condition to furnish the State 
with a respectable number of well-educated 
young men, instructed, as some of those in- 
stitutions propose to do, in the business of 
teaching as a profession, in a short time, and 
at a comparatively trifling expense. These 
suggestions are thrown out for your con. 
sideration ; should they elicit a more eligible 
or better plan for attaining the end desired, 
it will afford me much gratification to unite 
with the General Assembly in carrying it 
into effect. 

THE MESSAGE OF 1834. 

‘« At the last session of the Legislature, an 
act was passed for establishing a general sys- 
tem of education by common schools through- 
out the Commonwealth, in compliance with a 
Constitutional provision, which, until then, 
although not entirely disregarded, had never 
been carried into effect in the manner in- 
tended by the members of the Convention, 
to whose sagacity and profound political 
wisdom we are indebted for the present ex- 
cellent Constitution of our State. ‘The act 
referred to was prepared by those to whom 
the arrangement of its details was committed, 
under many embarrassing and discouraging 
circumstances, and there would be no great 
cause for astonishment if it should be found 
to be not entirely perfect. The subject was 
new in Pennsylvania; the path to be trodden 
had never been explored ; a former attempt 
to introduce the system had failed; and the 
question how far public opinion would go in 
sustaining such a project could not then be 
distinctly ascertained. Petitions containing 
the names of many respectable individuals in 
different parts of the State in favor of such a 
measure had, however, been presented dur- 
ing the last and preceding sessions of the 
Legislature, and there was reason to believe 
that a strong desire was manifesting itself in 
favor of the adoption of some system that 
would have a tendency to give life and vigor 
to the cause of education throughout the 
State. 
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‘By great industry, assiduity and perse- 
verance, a mass of valuable information was 
obtained, which unfolded a fund of knowl- 
edge in relation to the advantages, the utility, 
the cheapness, in short, the decided prefer- 
ence which a system of common schools, of 
general interest, and sustained and encour- 
aged by the public bounty, maintained over 
every other plan of education of a private or 
partial character. From a careful examina- 
tion of the information thus collected from 
every part of the Union in which the experi- 
ment of general education had been made, 
the principles of the bill alluded to were ex- 
tracted and framed into a law, having passed 


both branches of the Legislature with a 
unanimity rarely equalled, perhaps never 
surpassed, in the annals of legislation. The 


provisions of this act have, it is understood, 
been adopted by all the school districts in 
some counties, partially in others, and in a 
few they have been rejected altogether. 
This, it is understood, was the case in some 
of our sister states in the commencement of 
the system there, and it was to be expected 
in the inception of the system here. #very 
new measure, although it may have for its 
object to confer the most solid advantages 
upon the community on which it is to oper- 
ate, is destined, for the most part, to en- 
counter long-cherished, inveterate prejudices, 
which it will be difficult to conquer, unless 
the most incontestable demonstrations can be 
given of its title to preference, on the score 
of unquestionable public utility, over that 
which it is intended to supplant. 

‘* This act is said to be defective in its de- 
tails ; it probably is so; some of its provisions 
might possibly be improved by introducing 
salutary amendments. But as it will go par- 
tially into operation in the course of the 
coming year, #ts objectionable features will be 
developed by the practical experiments under 
it, and the remedies proper to be applied 
will present less difficulty after the defects 
will have been more distinctly ascertained. 
Such amendments as are obviously necessary 
to a more equal distribution of the public 
bounty or appropriation for the benefit of all 
the citizens of the State, to prevent the im- 
posing of unequal burdens upon those who 
accept the provisions of the act, and such as 
do not, or that will be discovered to be in 
any respect necessary for giving effect to the 
system, the General Assembly will not fail, 
it is presumed, to discover and introduce. 

‘“‘ Coming, as you do, from all parts of the 
State, you will naturally have brought with 
you a fund of information in relation to this 
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important measure, which the Executive, 
whose opportunities for ascertaining public 
sentiment are mgre circumscribed, cannot be 
supposed to possess. It is exceedingly de- 
sirable that a system which is to exert an in- 
fluence so universal and so all-important over 
the moral and intellectual character and con- 
dition of the people of this State, should not 
only be made as perfect as possible, but as 
acceptable and as agreeable as possible to 
those who are to be affected byit. ‘That the 
system of education for which the act in ques 
tion provides is decidedly preferable in every 
conceivable point of view to that now in op- 
eration, no man who will give himself the 
trouble to draw a faithful comparison between 


the two can fora moment hesitate about or | 


doubt. If the act now under consideration 
goes into operation, the odious distinction 
between rich and poor, wealth and indigence, 
which has heretofore precluded the children of 
many indigent, though honest and respect- 
able parents, from a participation in the ad- 
vantages of education under the present sys- 
tem, will be exploded, and the poor man’s 
child will be placed upon an equality with 
that of his wealthier neighbor, both in the 
school-room and when indulging in their 
necessary recreations. 

“Another decided advantage will be derived 
to fathers of families and others interested in 
educating children, from the provisions of 
this law, in the great diminution in the ex- 
pense of tuition; whilst those who have no 
children to educate will be exposed to no in- 
crease of their taxes for educational purposes, 
but in all probability will have them materi 
ally diminished as soon as the system shall 
have gone fully into effect ; but a further and 
still more important advantage than either of 
the other two, will result to the rising gener- 
ation, upon which this law is more immedi- 
ately to operate, from the more efficient 
manner of instruction, and the great disparity 
in the learning, the character and com- 
petency, of many of the present teachers, and 
those to be employed hereafter. The want 
of these advantages constitutes the great 
defect in the system now in operation in 
Pennsylvania. 

‘¢ This may be emphatically pronounced to 
be a measure belonging to the era of 1790, 
and not to 1834. ‘To insist that it emanated 
either from the Executive or the Legislature, 
however desirable it might be to appropriate 
the proud distinetion of being its projector, 
is an entire fallacy. Such a monument of 
imperishable fame was not reserved for the 
men of modern times—it belongs to the 





statesmen of by-gone days. To the patriots 
who framed the constitution under which we 
live, and under which we have been pre- 
eminently prosperous and happy, belongs the 
proud trophy—it is to them we are indebted 
for this wholesome measure—they inscribed 
it upon the sacred tablet of the constitution, 
as a lasting memorial of their determination 
that universal education should form one of 
the pillars of the government, and as an 
abiding testimonial of the high value they 
attached to the dissemination of knowledge 
as a protection and safeguard to our free in- 
stitutions; and we are admonished by the 
language of the matchless instrument which 
proceeded from their hands, as dy @ voice 
from the grave, that the solemn injunction 
which they engrafted upon it in behalf of 
education must not be disregarded. 

‘‘ Having on several occasions taken the 
oath prescribed by law for the executive of the 
State, making it obligatory upon him, among 
other things, to support the constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, I should 
have considered myself justly chargeable with 
inexcusable official delinquency, if upon any 
proper occasion I had omitted to urge upon 
the attention of the General Assembly the 
propriety of carrying into effect a constitu- 
tional provision of no ordinary interest, 
which, after the lapse of more than forty 
years, remained, as it was on the day of the 
adoption of that instrument, to all practical 
purposes a dead letter.” 


—— a ee 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 


N an article in the Ohto Educational 

Monthly, President Hinsdale, of Hiram 
College, has the following remarks on a much- 
neglected department of education : 

‘« Thus far the education of the intellect is 
the education that has most occupied the 
attention of the world. If men were left, 
without schools, to the experience of life, to 
their business, and to contact with the world, 
they would get a considerable intellectual 
training, to a certain extent, the power of 
observation and judgment would be quick- 
ened, the memory strengthened, and the 
thinking-power developed. But this would 
be wholly inadequate to a civilized state. 
Very early, therefore, in the history of 
progress, men create schools in which intel- 
lectual education is furnished. To some 
extent, too, these schools educate the other 
faculties of the soul. Besides, schools for 
moral and religious instruction, which look 
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to the feelings and the will rather than to the 
intellect, are also organized. Now, it so 
happens that no school can exist that calls 
out a single faculty. There may be one 
scholar and one teacher, but the relation of 
the two will influence feeling and choice. Or 
if the student shuts himself up with the dryest 
book in the coldest chamber, he cannot 
exclude the elements of emotion. A lesson 
and a class in mathematics call out the will 
and the sensibility ; on the other hand, the 
most direct appeals to the feelings and to the 
will must reach their destination by way of 
the intellect. But, generally speaking, it 
must be said that what is commonly called a 
school is primarily a place of intellectual 
education. That is the direct and conscious 
purpose for which it is organized; and the 
training of the sensibility and the will comes 
indirectly, and is often overlooked altogether. 

‘¢ We hear much of thescience and the art, 
the theory and the practice, of education ; 
and what people who use these expressions 
have in their heads is intellectual education. 
We hear much, of course, of study and 
methods of instruction; and everybody un- 
derstands.that these phrases have reference 
to intellectual results. Who ever heard of a 
school for the feelings? Who ever saw a 
course of training for the will? I do not 
say that such schools would be useful, but I 
do say, if not, only one man in a thousand 
can say why not. And the inability of the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine is owing to the 
relatively slight attention that these branches 
of education have hitherto received. In such 
a community as Ohio, nearly every parent 
has asked, ‘What shall I have my child 
study?’ The question looks to an intel- 
lectual preparation for the future. But what 
proportion of these have ever even asked the 
question, ‘ What training does my child need, 
that its temper, its faith, its hope, its patience, 
its courage, its independence, or its resolution, 
may be properly educated?’ Of course, the 
majority of these people do a great deal for 
their children in some or all these ways ; this 
they do by correcting bad habits and encour- 
aging goodness; but, generally, they work 
without the guidance of any general ideas, 
and often in the most inconsistent and fitful 
manner. The fact is, these branches of edu- 
cation are, in a large measure, left to ‘the 
facts and forces that exist and play for a 
wholly different purpose. Nature (including 
human society and life in the term), does the 
work, and perhaps as well as parents without 
ideas could do it. Were the question, ‘ How 
stiffen a limber will?’ or the question, ‘ How 
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check a headlong hope?’ put them for an- 
swer, they would be dumfounded’ These 
questions, and many others like them, are in- 
deed discussed in the books of the philoso- 
phers; but there has been next to no popular 
discussion of them. Even the school text- 
books on Mental Philosophy often embrace 
only the intellect. But that all these subjects 
lie without the field of educational science, is 
well known to every man who has given them 
careful attention; and there is no reason in- 
hering in the subject matter why we should 
not have a popular theory and practice that 
shall embrace them. If any one be curious to 
know why our common science of education 
includes no more, he may find the informa- 
tion in the relatively undue estimate now set 
upon intellectual prowess and education. 
‘At first,’ says Dr. Mark Hopkins, ‘men 
worshiped strength of body, physical energy. 
The man who had the greatest power of mus- 
cles was the hero. The next step is the wor- 
ship of intellect. Disputants and intellectual 
prize-fighters become heroes. Great debat- 
ers, pleaders, orators, writers, become the 
great men, irrespective of character. This is 
our present state. No nation has got beyond 
this. No doubt the time will come when 
this state of things will be looked back upon 
as we now look back upon the ascendency of 
force.’”’ 


HARVARD LECTURES ON 
PEDAGOGY. 


JROVISION has been made by Harvard 
College for courses of lectures during the 
year on the subject of ledagogy. A course 
of such lectures is now in progress by Dr. 
Hall. We find abstracts of his first three lec- 
tures in the New England /ourna/ of Educa- 
tion ; and as they seem to be both philosoph- 
ical and practical, and to some extent strike 
out upon new lines of thought, we transfer 
them to our columns, and beg to call atten- 
tion to them: 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Kindergartens are more numerous in America than 
in Germany. Our idea of a kindergarten is somewhat 
misconceived. Froebel believed chiefly in a school 
of health; and called it a garden, to indicate that a 
child grew as do the plants, was susceptible to influ- 
ence as they are, and that he should likewise be kept 
out of doors. We lay too much stress upon, and de- 
vote too much time to, gifts and occupations. The 
child has no thoughts, only emotions or feelings. 
These are the sum-total of its psychic life. The only 
sense educated before birth is touch. The child 
comes into the world with that sense tolerably well 
developed, and Frceebel also believed that by touch, 
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caresses, etc., 2 good deal could be done by way of 
educating the character and disposition of the child. 

After hearing and seeing are developed, an appeal 
should be made through those senses ; and from that 
time their education should go forward. 

The infant is educated by the inflections of “ speech- 
music’’ of the mother long before it understands her 
words. In fact, the emotional nature of the child is 
fairly well developed before anything which can be 
properly called education is begun. The child is a 
perfect sensorium of all such influences in its environ- 
ment, as the temper, tones of voice, etc., of its mother 
or external nature. The foundation of religious cul- 
ture especially is laid in the earliest infancy. The 
mother stands 7 /oco Det to the child, and the senti- 
ments of gratitude, reverence and love, if afterward 
they are experienced toward God, must first be devel- 
oped toward the mother. 

The chief evil to be avoided is the premature de- 
velopment of self-consciousness in the child. If its 
attention is called to its personal adornments, or it is 
in the habit of reciting in public for the applause of 
strangers, the consequences are of the worst kind. 
The child comes to look at itself as seen by others, 
instead of growing up naturally. This is the great 
vice of kindergarten education in this country. 

The best teacher for the infant is, of course, its 
mother. If the mother cannot or will not take care 
of her child, or if there is but one child in the family, 
and it has consequently no companions of its own 
age, the kindergarten should be patronized. 

Children should be, above all things, kept out of 
doors, and thus habituated to cold and climatic 
changes. This strengthens the walls of the blood- 
vessels, as nothing else does. The point of next im 
portance is to keep children interested; and that, 
more than what they are learning, is the thing to be 
sought by kindergarten training. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING, 

The foundations of religious training should be laid 
in the emotions, which are cultivated (1) by the child 
toward the parent, (2) by curiosity, awe, and other 
emotions which are excited by direct and immediate 
contact with Nature. The impressions received from 
storms, the changing seasons, the heavenly bodies, 
cultivate those sentiments upon which substantial re- 
ligious training should rest. Later, say with the be- 
ginning of school-life, the child should make its first 
acquaintance with Christian teaching. Then, as with 
the Germans, the festival of Christmas and the life of 
the child Jesus may be used to inculcate positive re- 
ligion. A few hymns, prayers, selections from 
psalms; stories from Genesis, the time of Moses, and 
the judges, patriarchs, etc.; in this order, and supple- 
mented with instruction about the life, and then the 
teachings, of the child Jesus, The great point is, that 
these should be arranged in the order adapted to the 
intelligence of the child. Only at the age of puberty 
the most important period with which the educator 
has to deal, should religious instruction be positive 
and personal. Then some strong, direct appeal to the 
youth’s sense of moral responsibility and his relati 
to God and the world at large, should be made, ac- 
cording to the special religious tenets of the parent. 
Such is the German plan. With them religious in- 
struction is at first very generic, and becomes more and 
more specific, positive, and personal as the child ad- 
vances toward maturity ; and up to that age the method 
is doubtless unsurpassed. Soon after that age religious 
instruction with them ceases. There the Jewish rabbi 
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and the Lutheran priest go into the schools, and take 
each the children of their creed and train them a cer- 
tain number of hours a week. In this country, by 
the “ Union Question-Book ” system, which ignores 
denominational differences, we are approximating, 
though very remotely, this system, It has not oc- 
curred to teachers of religions here to devise for the 
earliest emotional stage a system of religious training 
so generic that Catholic and Jew shall both coincide 
with its earliest teachings. The chief fault of relig- 
ious training here is, that the personal appeal is made 
to young children. This is so false that the best 
German teachers, to whom our young theologians are 
sent, call it positively immoral, if not immodest. 
There is no objection to a personal appeal to our 
young men—indeed, a change of heart is then una- 
voidable, But for a delicate teacher to go from the 
closet tingling with religious self-consciousness, such 
as a young child can in no way appreciate or 
understand, and to attempt to engraft it upon the 
child, is wicked. 

Because instruction in the Bible is made by teachers 
who are so callow and untrained both in knowledge 
and sound religious experience, and because it is in- 
sisted that religious training is a conquest, and not. a 
growth, do we see the curious spectacle of men and 
women fearing lest, if their faith in the story of Jonah 
and the literal six days of creation be lost, their whole 
religious if not moral life would be undermined ; and 
hence the strange falsetto ** note”’ so often heard in 
religious experience. These, I may add, are the 
views of the best and most orthodox teachers I have 
met in Germany, 

LANGUAGE AND ITS METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, 

Language, we should bear in mind, is not a perfect 
machine, but one of the clumsiest; and no human 
mind can properly grasp it without having the nat- 
ural processes partly interfered with. The learning 
to read and write must likewise be accomplished by 
arbitrary processes ; hence the great diversity in the 
methods of teaching it. Of these methods, many 
and various, we may first mention the Sfe//ing method, 
as described by Quintilian, where spelling and mean- 
ings were inculcated by floggings, but no attention 
was paid to the sound of the letters ; hence the great 
confusion in this latter particular in Roman letters. 
We then come to the artificial methods, one of which 
consisted in the twisting of forms of animals, trees, 
etc., into shapes of letters, as now shown in old mis- 
sals; another, by taking the initial letter of objects, 
as A, apple,etc. The next may be called the poetic 
method; the alphabet being taught bya series of 
doggerel rhymes. A fourth was by cards,a fifth by 
colors, another by dolls pasted over with letters. 
Basedow improved on these by making the letters out 
of sweet biscuits, till at last the children cried for the 
alphabet. Still another method was _ gesticulating 
with the assistance of a stick the various forms of the 
letters. 

The first serious, or at all philosophic attempt, was 
by Gedike, which he called “ Reading without A, B, 
C.” It was a species of syllabic method, which his 
disciples transformed inte the exphonic method, so 
ably ridiculed by Pinkerton. Pestalozzi would teach 
the children to spell forty or fifty words by rote, to 
train the ear before commencing to learn the words. 
In France they inaugurated a * Mouth Conscious- 
ness’’ system. The pupil was required to go through 
a series of mouth gymnastics to develop a conscious- 
ness of the various positions of the mouth in the pro- 
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nunciation of words. Each letter had a gymnastic 
name, P was called the “ lip-shut-light”’ letter; M, 
the “lip-mum” letter, etc. Modified, this system 
has been very useful in the teaching of deaf mutes. 

Scriptology, introduced and so named by Ratich, 
consisted in the writing of a number of red letters, 
over which the pupils wrote in black We then come 
to the phonetic method as introduced by Bell, Lan- 
caster, and others, and suggested still earlier in Ger- 
many, and which has reached its fullest development 
in Bell’s system of visible speech. Graser introduced 
in 1817 a method, which seems to me the most im- 
portant. His precepts were: (1) Let the student 
write ; (2) let him keep at it, (3) give him a stage 
of preparatory training. He writes words instead of 
letters, and analyzes them until he comes to the sim- 
plest letter of the alphabet. This method, though so 
well adapted to the German angular writing, has its 
defects with our English round hand. Jacotot fol- 
lowed with the sentence-method, or the teaching of 
simple sentences. The child sees the sentence writ- 
ten, pronounces it, and writes the first word, and so 
on, till all the letters are written; and not till then is 
his attention called to the alphabet. From these 
sentences he is taught history, geography, arithmetic, 
etc.; a series of selections doing duty as a universal 
text-book. Looking at these methods, it is easy to 
see the confusion resulting, which was made worse 
confounded by the attempts made to introduce the 
Latin grammar methods. 

In order to get any light on this matter we must 
ascertain, first, the way in which a child learns to 
speak ; second, the various supposed origins of speech ; 
third, we must learn from physiology. The infant 
makes noises, first, spontaneously ; second, imitative 
or passively, the words being reflexes from the ear ; 
and, lastly, consciously, when the child learns its will 
and the sign by which he can express it. Following 
the same idea there are three great sources from which 
language is said to be derived. One tells us that it 
comes from interjectional and exclamatory signs of 
emotion, differentiated and combined to suit man’s 
varying wants. Another, that it is imitative of the 
noises of nature, such as cracking, whistling, etc. A 
third, that it is a conscious innovation; that people 
met together and agreed to say this for this thing, and 
that for another, etc. Here we have precisely the 
three stages by which the child learns to speak; and 
the teaching of reading or writing (which are much 
the same), if it be philosophical, must be based on 
the same process. Following these premises, we 
find ourselves not entirely with Graser, if nearly so, 
but following the methods employed in the best Ger- 
man schools of to-day. 

The infant uses his hand with gesture; in like 
manner let the little child scribble without restraint 
or copy, and thus educate his eye and train his hand. 
Then give him a copy, preferably a word, not a letter, 
and let him copy it in a cursive hand. Let short 
sentences follow until the child can write the whole 
alphabet. Then call his attention to the phonetic 
sign; let him make it, sing it, and sound it. Training 
then may be given in other sounds, foreign to our 
language, for vocal gymnastic exercise. So let the 
child proceed to composition, the mind advancing 
syntheticaily and analytically at the same time. Thus 
the child first acts spontaneously, then imitates a copy, 
and lastly sees the way himself. 

Of course no method can be followed but imper- 

















fectly, and is open to criticism. The child will learn 
to speak or spell many words, the meaning of which 
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he has noidea. Let him doso. It his most recep- 
tive time. If he does not learn them then, it will be 
a harder task to acquire them in after-life, Some of 
our most simple words he cannot possibly understand, 
But as well say that a child have blinders on its eyes 
as that it should be trained to speak only the vocabu- 
lary which the teacher prepares for it. 


ox _ — 


VENTILATION AND HYGIENE. 

HE following address was delivered by 

Dr. Weaver before the Teachers’ In- 

stitute of Luzerne county, at its last session 

in Wilkesbarre. It is to be commended for 
its practical character : 

There is probably no‘subject directly connected 
with the preservation of health in reference to which 
there is so widespread indifference and inexcusable 
ignorance as there is concerning ventilation. All 
men know and understand the importance of provid- 
ing food and drink ; but for air, the essentia/ element 
of existence, they make no provision. And yet men 
have been known to live several weeks without food, 
a notable example now occurring to your minds 
doubtless being that of Dr. Tanner, the great faster, 
who lived, it is alleged, forty days without food ; but 
a person wholly deprived of air will not live five 
minutes. We have no appetite and no instinctive 
impulses which protest against an insufficient supply 
of air, as against want of food and drink, nor do we 
realize that bad air is a slow poison, the breathing of 
which as surely injures the health as the habitual use 
of arsenic, alcohol, prussic acid, or other poison. 

It is hard to account for our indifference to so im- 
portant a subject upon any other ground than the 
supposition that we are slow to believe that we can 
be injured by any agent which does not produce an 
immediate and sensible effect. 

But it is nevertheless true that the breathing of 
impure air is a fruitful cause of impaired health and 
disease. Air that has been breathed over and over 
again in our churches, halls, school rooms, parlors 
and sleeping apartments, becomes laden with dead 
animal matter, which is constantly given off by the 
skin and lungs, and with carbonic acid gas, the nat- 
ural product of respiration, and is as truly poisonous 
as the most loathsome substance in nature. Air thus 
poisoned is as unfit for the purposes of respiration, 
and, could our senses appreciate it, would be as re- 
pugnant to us as decayed animal flesh for the pur- 
poses of mastication and digestion. 

The cause of typhus fever, cholera, etc., has often 
been directly traced to the effete matter from human 
bodies—the effect of bad ventilation. In fact, the 
former disease very rarely occurs except in the holds 
of over-crowded ships, and in the over-crowded and 
badly-ventilated parts of large cities, and often goes, 
in our text-books on medicine, under the name of 
“crowd fever,’’ “ship fever,” etc. All the effete 
matter of the body, together with carbonic acid gas, 
the constant product of respiration, should be thor- 
oughly removed by means of the most perfect ven- 
tilation that ingenuity, observation and learning can 

devise. 

Until about fifty years ago, one of the most perfect 
ventilators ever constructed was to be found in nearly 
every house. I refer to the old-fashioned fireplace. 
You have probably al] seen them at least once in your 
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lifetime, and can recall their generous capacity. With | 
a depth of three or four feet, and a width of six or | 
eight feet, and a flue correspondingly liberal in its 
dimensions,,one of those mammoth fire-places, when 
filled with wood and burning briskly, produced a vol- 
ume of rarefied air, which, as it ascended, was suffi- 
cient to exhaust in a few minutes the air in almost 
any room. But, alas! the stately forests are down. 
Well, with the disappearance of the forests, and the 
constant scarcity of fuel, this noble ventilator has 
given place to small Franklins, open grates and air- 
tight stoves, the latter applying to the heating appa- 
ratus in a large majority of school rooms. 

An open fire has considerable value asa ventilator, 
but is rarely sufficient for all the purposes of ventila- 
tion. If it be supplied with a good flue, it will draw 
off a large quantity of air from near the floor, and 
thus secure a change of air. 

But an open fire is subject to the objection that 
the cold air which enters the room at the windows 
and doors falls to the floor, flows along to the fire, 
and, becoming heated, rises in the flue, instead of 
disseminating through the room; and thus the pure, 
rather than the impure air, is removed from the room; 
the air in the upper part of the room is but little 
changed, and is breathed over and over again until it 
is entirely unfit for the purposes of respiration. Of 
course, it is infinitely better than the air-tight stoves | 
which are placed in our school rooms, which remove 
only the amount of air necessary to sustain combus- 
tion, 

Hot Air Furnaces.—A great improvement over 
stoves, as a means of ventilation, is the hot air fur- 
nace, By this means a constant current of heated 
pure air can be brought into an apartment, and, if 
proper methods are applied to the removal of the im- 
pure air which accumulates, there is no reason why 
the result should not be in every way satisfactory. 
The objection to heaters is that the air is too dry— 
has too great a capacity for moisture—but by having 
a large water pan, as every modern heater has, con- 
stantly filled with water, a sufficient quantity of vapor 
will constantly arise and mingle with the ascending 
volume of air to greatly modify, if not entirely re- 
move this objection. This fact should always be 
remembered, however, where hot air furnaces are 
used : the air, as it e#/ers the room, is of a higher tem- 
perature than that of the room, and usually being 
admitted through large registers, it rushes to the 
ceiling, forming a stratum of warm, pure air, in the 
upper part of the room, the air in the lower part of 
the room being but little changed if proper means 
are not taken to cause its removal. To this end the 
room should be ventilated at the bottom—not the top, 
as when stoves are used—and the ventilating regis- 
ters at the top should only be used occasionally to 
remove certain organic matter which, as we shall see 
hereafter, is to found in largest quantities at the ceil- 
ings, When stoves are used, the lower stratum of air 
becomes warm and arises, and the ventilation should, 
therefore, be effected at the top, Added to this 
consideration is the fact that the air necessary to sup- 
port combustion in the stove is taken from the floor. 

A very popular error exists as to where carbonic 
acid, the poison which almost exclusively agitates the 
minds of those who turn their attention to the subject 
of ventilation, is to be found. This error has its ori- 


gin in the belief that carbonic acid, having a greate1 
specific gravity than oxygen and nitrogen, must nec- 
essarily be found near the floor; and a system of ven- 
tilation, founded on this very illogical and inaccurate | 
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conclusion, has been attempted. According to this 
theory it was thought that this poisonous agent could 
be removed by numerous openings in the floor, and I 
think the attempt has been made in this room; but I 
need hardly tell any teacher in this Institute that it 
was a disastrous failure; for you have all studied in 
your text-books on Philosophy and Chemistry, the 
“« Law of the Diffusion of Gases.” By this law gases 
mingle with each other without regard to their specific 
gravity. If you throw a piece of lead into water it 
sinks and remains at the bottom, for it has a greater 
specific gravity than water, If “we throw out into 
the atmosphere a quantity of carbonic acid, it sinks 
for an instant, and then immediately begins to mingle 
with the surrounding air, and is soon dissipated.” 

If you invert an open-mouthed glass of hydrogen 
over one full of carbonic acid, in a few hours the hy- 
drogen, light as it is, will have fallen to the lower 
jar, and the carbonic acid, heavy as it is, will have 
crawled up into the upper jar, and the gases will be 
found to be equally mixed. So you see, carbonic acid 
is found in no part of a room in particular; it will be 


| found in every part of the room, and the place where 


it may be found in greatest quantities will depend 
upon incidental circumstances. Leblanc showed that 
the air collected in the Opera Comique, after a per- 
formance at which a thousand were present, contained 
in the upper part of the room 43 parts of carbonic 
acid in 10,000 of air, and the lower part but 22 parts 
in 10,000. This hall was well ventilated by a flue 
over the chandelier, by which 85,000 cubic metres of 
air were discharged per hour. In this case, we may 
explain the great preponderance of carbonic acid in 
the upper strata by the effect of the upper current in- 
duced by the ventilator, and to the position of the 
gas-lights, which, by the way, is one of the best 
modes of ventilation, 

Subsequently, Lassaigue, who has studied the sub- 
ject very closely, arrived at results quite different 
from the above, He found in the air of an amphi- 
theatre, after fifty-five persons had been in it an hour 
and a half, contained in that collected at a distance 
of 12 feet from the floor 0.62 per cent. of carbonic 
acid, while in that taken at the floor, 0.55 per cent. 
was present. It is probable that this smal! difference 
was either accidental or due to the ordinary error in 
the analyses. Prof. Wm. A. Hammond, the distin- 
guished American neurologist, and late Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Armies, arrived at conclusions sub- 
stantially the same as those of Lassaigue. This same 
distinguished author conducted at the same time ob- 
servations to determine where the greatest quantity 
of organic matter—that given off by respiration and 
exhalation from the skin—is to be found, and his 
conclusions were that it was always to be found 
in the greatest quantities at the upper portion of the 
room. lease bear thts fact in mind, as the error 
has been much too common that the principal delete- 
rious exhalation from the human body is carbonic 
acid, and hence the main object has been to remove 
it from apartments, ignoring, in a great measure, the 
far more poisonous and injurious matter, which, as I 
have shown, are to be found in the greatest quantity 
in the upper strata of air, 

Having satisfied ourselves as to the distribution of 
the poisonous substances, let us now consider the 
means of removing them from apartments where they 
accumulate, First, ventilating flues of ample capaci- 
ty should be constructed on either side of the smoke 
flue, or chimney, with only a thin partition between 
—say 2to4inches, By this arrangement the air is 
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kept rarefied in the ventilating flues, and a constant 
upper current is created as long as fire is used in the 
buiding. But this rarely is sufficient, especially in 
large buildings. Well, other ventilating flues should 
be constrncted on each side of the hot-air flues, and 
if two of these are used to each room, it gives four 
more flues to each apartment. Then on the opposite 
of the room may be constructed other flues connected 
by pipes with /he chimney or smoke flue by means 
of which a constant upper curreut is induced. I am 
speaking now of buildings that are heated or to be 
heated by hot-air furnaces. This is the way the flues 
should be constructed. The Hancock street building 
is ventilated thus, and it is found to be excellently ven- 
tilated. There is always an upward current inthe flues 
connected by means of pipes with the smoke-flue. 
But suppose these flues are not provided, and the room 
is not heated by hot-air furnaces, how then are you 
to get rid of the impure air as it accumulates in your 
in your rooms? Well, every school house is pro- 
vided with a smoke flue or chimney, and an arrange- 
ment such as is diagrammed on the board can be pro- 
vided, which will greatly facilitate the removal of the 
impurities aimed at. It consists of a register, on the 
inside of which is placed a piece of oiled silk fastened 
at the top, but loose at all other points. At nearly 
all times there will be an upward current in the chim- 
ney, and, consequently, the air will rush out of the 
room into the flue, lifting the curtain as it does so. 
On rare occasions, when smoke and gas might other- 
wise be temporarily driven into the room, the curtain 
will shut back, preventing the entrance into the room 
of anything from the chimney. 

The quantity of space required for each individual, 
in order that the air may be kept as pure as that out 
of doors, is about eight hundred cnbic feet, and that 
too while ventilation is going on in the best manner 
known. This would require a room forty feet wide, 
fifty feet long, and fourteen feet high, for a class of 
forty pupils, and yet I haveseen more than a hundred 
children packed in a room twenty-four feet wide, 
twenty-eight feet long, and twelve feet high, giving 
to each pupil only about seventy-five cubic feet of 
air, and that in the face of the fact that the ventila- 
tion of the room was of the worst possible kind. Is 
it any wonder that pupils confined in snch an atmos- 
phere complain of pain in the head, drowsiness, lan- 
guor, and a sense of fatigue ; that they become ner- 
vous, irritable, listless and dull? This process is 
allowed to go on from year to year. At last the 
weakened and poisoned body succumbs to disease, 
while we in our blunders and ignorance talk of the 
mysterious Providence which thus untimely cuts 
down the brightest intellects. The truth is, death is 
often simply the penalty of violating nature’s laws. 
Bad air begets disease, and disease begets death. 

One of our most popular authors, J. Dorman 
Steele, says : “In our churches the foul air left by 
the congregation on Sunday is shut up during the 
week, and heated for the next Lord’s day, when the 
people assemble to re-breathe the polluted atmos- 
phere. They are thus forced, with every breath they 
take, to violate the physical laws of Him whom they 
meet to worship—laws written not three thousand 
years ago upon Mount Sinai on tables of stone; but 
to-day engraved on the constitution of their own 
living, breathing bodies. On brains benumbed and 
starving for oxygen, the purest truths and grandest 
eloquence fall with but little force.’”’ This statement 
is no figure of speech; it is a literal fact which is 
demonstrated every Sabbath by most of the churches 
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of this city. If ministers would spend a little of the 
time they devote to the preparation of their fine dis- 
courses to looking after the system of ventilation in 
their churches, they might be surprised to see how 
much greater effect their sermons would have upon 
their audiences. This remark applies equally well 
to every teacher, 

I have spoken of the means of ventilation by means 
of flues containing rarefied air; the only means that is 
at the same time both efficient and free from danger. 
But as many of you are teaching in districts where 
the directors, to their lastin? shame be it said, never 
fora moment turn their attention to the subject of 
ventilation, what means shall you employ to guard, 
as best you may; the little ones intrusted to your care, 
from the slow but sure poisoning of their bodles by 
the noxious exhalations by which they are sur- 
rounded ? You cannot shirk the responsibility, nor, 
ostrich-like, shut your eyes tothe danger, You must 
do the best you can under existing circumstances, and 
then leave the responsibility for partial failure or im- 
perfect success where it belongs, viz., with the crimi- 
nally careless or ignorant directors whom the people 
choose to represent them. I might probably say to 
mis-represent them, for we often find public opinion 
on this subject far in advance of that entertained by 
boards of directors. 

Well, what can you do? In the first place you 
should enlighten yourselves on the best means of ven- 
tilating, and point out to the directors who employ 
you the defects in their buildings, and endeavor, as 
best you may, to have them place at your disposal 
the proper means whereby ventilation can be effected, 
This may provoke a smile on your part, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that ignorance as to the proper 
means of ventilation may often truthfully be urged by 
directors for their neglect in this particular, Let 
them see the necessity for the change, that you under- 
stand the subject, and that your plan isa feasible one, 
and they will rarely stand on the expenses necessary 
to provide proper means for ventilating. And, just 
here, by way of parenthesis, let me say that our legisla- 
ture should at once pass a law, forbidding hereafter 
the erection of any school building after any plan not 
in accordance with a State design which has been 
perfected by experts in the study of lighting, heating, 
and ventilating of buildings. In the second place, 
you must try to effect the entrance of pure, and the 
removal of impure air, in the manner least dangerous 
to your pupils. If there are no ventilating flues in 
your rooms, and you can get none constructed, you 
will have to use the windows. ‘This I need scarcely 
say, is a dangerous, but often necessary way of chang- 
ing the air in your rooms. Think of a little, delicate 
child, sitting with uncovered head, in the current of 
air from a window on a cold day in December! It 
is almost too cruel to contemplate, but is probable bet- 
ter than breathing the vitiated air of your school 
rooms. In lowering windows, beware of currents. It 
takes but a few moments to chill a child who has 
been sitting in a hot, close room, and induce an attack 
of pneumonia, pleurisy, croup, or congestion of the 
lungs, which may cost a bright little child its life, 

Probably a better plan to change the air of your 
rooms will be this: About once an hour, or oftener 
if the room is overcrowded and there are no means 
provided for ventilating it, have the children cover 
their heads, stand upon their feet, and engage in 
some movement calculated to keep the blood in ac- 
tive circulation, as marching, calisthenics, etc,, and 
during this physical exercise throw open the win- 
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dows and let in a good supply of the God-given, life- | 
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In the diagrams which I here exhibit, a system of 


sustaining oxygen. In the meanwhile, have your fires | perfect ventilation is supplied ; viz., the introduction 


burning at their greatest capacity, so that the room 
be not suddenly chilled. Mever mind the fuel. Di- 
rectors who provide you with no better means of ven- 
tilating than this should have no voice whatever in 
your extemporaneous provisions, You will, of course, 
take advantage of your recess and the noon-day hour 
to effect another change in the air of your rooms, 

Closely connected with the ventilation of your 
rooms stands the subject of their deodorization and 
disinfection. When a farge number of children, of 
not too cleanly habits in manyinstances, are crowded 
together in asmall apartment, the organic emanations 
from their bodies become, in some cases, not only 
repugnant to our olfactories, but a very fruitful cause 
of disease and death. The use of carbolic acid and 
permanganate of potassa and other disinfectants can 
not be too highly recommended in such cases. 
Teachers should also carefully inspect the cellars of 
their buildings, and make notes of any imperfect 
drainage or any decomposing substance of animal or 
vegetable origin, and promptly report the fact when 
found to the board of directors. A little care in 
this direction might be fruitful in removing a cause 
of disease, and in saving useful lives. 

I have failed to go into a lengthy dissertation on 
different modes by which the rarification of air inair 
flues is frequently accomplished, as by coils of steam- 
pipes passed through them, by means of cowls placed 
at their summit, or by the employment of stoves; but 
as enough has been said to indicate the principle 
upon which they all act, 1 have thought any fur- 
ther amplification on the subject would fail to be of 
interest unless it might be to directors who have in 
contemplation the erection of new buildings. I would 
say, however, I have not passed over the heating and 
ventilating of buildings by means of steam because I 
do not approve of it. On the contrary, no better way 
of heating buildings has ever been devised ; and by 
various means, one of which I show in the diagram, 
it can be utilized as the best of agents in perfecting 
a system of ventilation. But as it is found to be very 
hard to regulate, it is not so satisfactory as a heating 
agent as hot water. Both can be equally well utilized 
as agents in producing currents in ventilating flues. 

An important mode of introducing a fresh supply 
of pure, Aeafed air, where stoves are used, is shown 
by the diagram on the board. 
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This is important for } 


| dangerous. It is this: 


the reason that it can be used in every district in the } 


county where stoves are in use. By this system a 
constant supply of fresh air is brought into the room 
by means of pipes, is caused to pass over a heated stove 
till it becomes warm and rarefied, and is then dis- 
tributed throughout the room, Howmuch superior a 
mode is this to that by which fresh cold air is brought 
into the room through windows and other openings, 
whereby the body is subject to sudden change and to 
unavoidable draughts ! 

This is a plan that you can all readily under- 
stand by merely glancing at the diagrams, and one 
that you can understandingly urge upon your direct- 
ors. With a system such as this for supplying fresh 
air, you have only to think of a plan by which you 
can best remove the impure air as it accumulates. 


| 


into the apartment of fresh, heated air, and the re- 
moval of the vitiated air at the floor through a venti- 
duct especially prepared for the purpose. You will 
readily see the same system which I have tried to im- 
press on your minds as the proper means, is here as 
successfully carried out as where furnaces are used, 
and ventilating flues are properly constructed in the 
building. There is not a school house in Luzerne 
county in which this plan cannot be successfully 
adopted, and being an idea entirely new and original 
as I believe, and one recently explained by its inven- 
tor, the Rev. Danl. Jacobs, D. D., I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending its adoption in every school 
house nct otherwise provided with means for venti- 
lating. It is in many particulars superior to ventila- 
tion by means of hot-air furnaces. 

In speaking of the subject of lowering windows in 
order to let in a fresh supply of air, I omitted to 
mention a plan which I think superior because less 
Raise the lower sash about 
four inchés from the bottom, and place under it a 
board which exactly fills up the space under it. This 
wil! allow the air to course in between the sash, and 
will not create a perceptible current, as in the other 
instance, 
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QUESTIONS ON TEACHING, 





HE following list of questions was sub- 
mitted at an examination for certificates 


1880: 

1. (a) Give one simple and uniform rule for ob- 
taining ai] averages, whether weekly, or quarterly, or 
yearly. 

(4) Show the necessity for thoroughly cleansing 
down and lime-washing schoolrooms at least once a 
ye ir. 

(c) State the advantages and disadvantages of the 
“ dual” desk, 7. e., adesk designed for two scholars 
only. 

(2) How do you treat a case of faintness in school 
on a hot summer day ? 

(e) Explain how the thinking powers of children 
are affected by a vitiated atmosphere. 

(f/) State briefly some ways of enlisting the sym- 
pathies of parents with their children’s school work. 

2. Point out the probable danger that a knowledge 
of words may precede the knowledge of things, 
where text books alone are used without the help of 
oral teaching. 

3. Show that a good chronological outline is neces- 
sary for the teaching of History. 

What classes of dates are most useful for teaching 
English History in elementary schools ? 

4. Name some of the higher topics of History that 
are unsuitable for children in elementary schools, and 
show clearly their unsuitability. 

5. Compare the advantages of a written and oral 


examination in Geography for children in the higher 


| standards, 


Where stoves are used, ceiling ventilation may come | 
| 


in very successfully, the greatest objection to it being 
its lack of economy. The warm air as it rises to the 


ceiling, escaping very rapidly, requires a large heat 
ing capacity from your stoves to warm the room, But 
this is of secondary importance. 


6, Distinguish deductive and inductive reasoning. 
Give illustrations from the law of gravitation, or 
some other natural law. 
7. Explain and illustrate some of the ways in 
which the study of a foreign language throws light 
upon our knowledge of English Grammar, 
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8. Name some of the chief topics of Physical Geo- 
graphy; explain the order in which they should be 
introduced in teaching. 

g. On what ground does Locke object to punish- 
ment by beating, which he calls “ the usual lazy and 
short way of punishment ?” 

10. What substitutes does Locke propose for the 
« charging of children’s memories upon all occasions 
with rules and precepts’’in the moral training of 
children ? 

11. Give examples of the value of Locke’s rule that 
a good teacher should choose the favorable seasons of 
aptitude and inclination. 

12, What measures does Locke suggest for the en- 
couragement of a habit of justice in children ? 

Apply this method to some other moral habit. 

13. How does Locke advise that the questions of 
children suggested by natural curiosity should be 
treated ? 

How far may this method be applicd to class teach- 
ing ? 

14. Write an essay on— 

(a) The teacher as a moral example to his schol- 
ars. 

Or (6), The laws of association, on which memory 
depends. 

Or (c), The teaching of History. 





CHINESE SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS. 


DAVID MURRAY, LL. D. 


HE examination has become so much an inherent 


part of our systems of education that we could not 


if we would dispense with it. The law of demand 
and supply has brought them into existence, and like 
most things which an overwhelming public sentiment 
approves, their existence is vindicated by their utility. 
Before entering on a discussion of the value and meth- 
ods of the systems of examination employed among 
ourselves, I propose to dwell for a little upon the 
character of these examinations in other countries. 
I believe nobody will deny that the oldest system of 
literary examinations is that which is still at the pres- 
ent day in the full tide of successful operation in 
China. Of course you may consider the instructions 
of Socrates given in the form of a dialogue in the 
street of Athens as a still older kind of examination. 
That wonderful method of question and answer, which 
has acquired the name of the Socratic method, may 
well be regarded as an application of the art of exam- 
ining. 

The Chinese literary examinations were established 
about 600 A. D., during the Tang dynasty, and it is 
believed that they have remained essentially un- 
changed to the present time. It must be understood 
of course that long before this time China was a 
highly civilized and educated country. From the 
times of Confucius, who died 479 B. C., may be 
said to date the literary greatness of China. No un- 
inspired man has ever produced so great, salutary 
and enduring an influence on his country as Confu- 
cius. His works have not only formed the models 
for style for his country, but they have continued to 
be the fountains of moral influence down to the 
present time. From his writings and those of his 
disciples and commentators have been derived the 
political wisdom and taste for learning which, when 
Europe was stumbling in the darkness of the middle 
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ages, made China the home of books and schools 
and literary culture. 

The Chinese system of examinations was estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing means for select- 
ing fit persons to fill the offices of government. It 
was really a plan for civil service reform, and has 
proved the most far-reaching and effective that the 
world has ever seen. It is worth while to recount 
the salient points of this system, if for no other pur- 
pose than to show what these despised oriental na- 
tions were doing when our ancestors were still herd- 
ing swine in the forests of Great Britain, 

There are four literary degrees, for the bestowal 
of which these examinations are held. The first 
is called Sin-tsai, or the flowering talent, and which 
may be held about equivalent to our Bachelor of 
Arts. The second is called KXu-jin, or promoted 
men, corresponding to our Master of Arts. The 
third degree is Dsin-sze, or entered scholars, corres- 
ponding to Doctor of Literature. The fourth or 
highest degree is Han-/in, or forest of pencils, and 
carries with ita life membership of the Imperial 
Academy, Each of these degrees is attained by a 
series of rigorous public examinations, held by gov- 
ernment officials under the strictest regulations. The 
first trial is held at the public literary hall of the dis- 
trict, and is under the supervision of the district 
magistrate, A public examiner has control of the 
exercises, They are open to all belonging to the 
district who may choose to come, the number de- 
pending on the population and literary culture of the 
district. The examination consists in writing an 
essay on some subject assigned at the time. The 
strictest measures are taken to prevent mutual assist- 
ance or any other form of dishonesty. ‘These essays 
are examined, and all which have the slightest de- 
fects are thrown out. From 4,000 candidates per- 
haps thirty may be selected as competent to pass, 
and their names are posted on the walls of the mag- 
istrate’s office. 

Following this comes a second trial, similar to but 
much more rigorous than the first, It is held in the 
chief town of a department, by special literary offi- 
cers. Only those who have passed the first examina- 
tion are admitted to the second, and of course the 
number of candidates is comparatively small. A 
third trial is held in the capital of the province, 
which in China contains more people than one of 
our largest States. A Literary Chancellor is desig- 
nated to preside at this last trial, and the successful 
candidates receive from him the first degree, as 
Bachelor of Arts. The possession of this degree is 
eagerly sought after. It confers some special privi- 
leges. Those who have attained it are exempt from 
corporal punishment, and they are raised from obscu- 
rity to be the conspicuous and rising men of their 
villages, 

The examination for the second degree is held 
triennially in the capital of each of the eighteen 
provinces, before two Imperial Commissioners. It is 
held simultaneously throughout the Empire, It is 
the great event of the province. At the appointed 
time candidates flock in from all directions, bringing 
with them their friends, and most likely carrying the 
food which they are to eat during more than a 
month’s stay. The examination is open, not merely 
to those who have recently received their first degree, 
but to those of all ages, no matter how many pre- 
vious trials they may have made. Gray-headed men 
often continue to appear at these trials, hoping, vainly 
perhaps, that at last they may be successful and attain 
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the coveted honor. One case is noted where son, 
father and grandfather were all candidates for the 
second degree at the same examination. 

It occurs about the middle of September, and 
occupies three several days separated from each 
other by two intervening days. When I was at 
Canton last year I visited the hall built expressly for 
this purpose. It is within an enclosure, and besides 
buildings and rooms for the officers and examiners, 
contains about 10,000 stalls where the students are 
penned in during the trial. When the candidates 
enter they are strictly searched, lest their pockets, 
their wadded coats, their shoes or their writing- 
boxes, should conceal some aids, { ponies, as we would 
say,) for their examination. If anything is dis- 
covered, the culprit is expelled, degraded from his 
first degree and otherwise punished, as also are his 
father and his tutor. Each stall is three by four feet, 
and just high enough to stand up in. It has a rough 
plank across it, on which the occupant sits, and 
another before him, on which he writes. He is not 
permitted to leave his stall during the trial, which 
lasts the entire day. Food is cooked within the en- 
closure and brought to him. The first day, four 
themes for compositions are given out, one of which 
must be poetry. At the close of the day an officer 
collects the compositions, and the candidates are dis- 
missed until the next trial. The second and third 
day’s trials are similar to that of the first, except that 
the last themes usually relate to questions of govern- 
ment, law, politics, etc, 

The task of examining all these papers is prodi- 
gious. If there are 8,000 candidates, which has 
been the case at Canton, and each candidate writes 
a dozen essays, there would be the appalling task of 
reading nearly 100,000 essays. Twenty-five days 
are allowed for the task, and during that time the 
candidates usually remain, awaiting the result with 
the most intense anxiety, 

When the examiners have finished their work, a 
crier climbs to the top of the highest tower in the 
city, and calls out at midnight the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates. Great rejoicings follow. The fortu- 
nate ones are feted and taken back in triumph to their 
respective homes. It is said that about 1,300 persons 
are every year promoted to this degree. These com- 
pose what in China is called the official class. From 
it are taken all state and provincial officials. The 
degree is the entering gateway to public service, and 
to all possibilities of promotion and success in life. 

The third degree, or doctorate, is conferred at 
Peking only. Many are prevented from competing 
for this because of the expense of the journey. It 
is only open to those of the second degree who have 
not already been appointed to office. The mode of 
examination is quite similar to that for the second 
degree, except that it is conducted before officials of 
higher rank and dignity. 
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The graduates are in- | 


scribed on the civil list, to be employed in govern- 


ment service at the earliest opportunity. 

The only remaining degree consists in an election 
to a membership of the Imperial Academy. This, 
as in France, is the crowning glory of the literary 
career, 


The examination for this distinction is held | 


triennially at the Imperial Palace, and is conducted | 
in the presence of the highest officers of govern- 


ment, 


Such is the elaborate system of civil service ex- | 
aminations which has grown up in the oldest empire | 


in the world. 
the administration of these examinations has not in- 


It ought to be added, however, that | 


' 
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frequently been charged with gross abuses, kbribery 
and corruption have sometimes succeeded, as well as 
learning, to obtain these greatly-coveted degrees. 
Rich men are said to have sometimes openly pur- 
chased them from the government. But such abuses 
have been exceptional, and it still remains true that 
their influence has beneficially affected the whole 
country, and moulded and fashioned ina notable de- 
gree the character of the people. They serve as the 
great public road to political preferment. The peasant 
in this way can rise to be agentleman. He who before 
could be whipped like a dog becomes as sacred from 
corporal punishment as the citizen of imperial Rome. 
Even when the aspirants are unable to rise to the 
highest degrees and obtain official position, they are 
still raised far above their old employments. Many be- 
come village attorneys and scribes, others undertake 
the work of training caadidates for degrees. They 
are ever after marked men in their communities, and 
the richest merchant must rank after the poorest 
scholar, They have the privilege of putting up over 
their doors a red sign indicating their degrees, and 
of adopting a distinctive dress, 

[ cannot help regarding this system of Chinese 
examinations as one of the most astonishing facts in 
the history of education, What they have done for 
China is marvelous. What they are capable of do- 
ing is still more marvelous, Stiff, formal and ped- 
antic, as they undoubtedly now are, I regard them 
as containing the power and potency capable of reno- 
vating the civilization of China. As now adminis- 
tered, they are confined tothe narrow circle of learn- 
ing represented by the Chinese classics. It follows 
that the education which is designed to lead up to 
them is narrow, formal and unfruitful. But suppose 
that some day the government of China is awakened, 
as Japan has been, to a sense of the value of Western 
civilization; of the sciences and arts which have 
given England, America, and the Continent of 
Europe their material greatness; or the political 
philosophy which looks beyond the boundaries of 
one empire and takes in the world; of a religion 
which by a grand simplicity puts one God in the 
place of countless saints, demons and deities. Then 
what will happen? Orders will go forth from Pek- 
ing that henceforth these public examinations shall 
take in all science and human knowledge, and that 
the examiners shall accept as qualified for degrees 
not merely those who offer the Chinese classics, but 
equally the sciences of mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, politics, engineering, ship-building or naviga- 
tion. What a commotion such orders would make 
in that old valley of dry bones! How bone would 
begin to come to bone, and sinews and flesh would 
cover up the bleached skeletons, and brains would 
fill up the empty, staring, sightless, skulls! And they 
would rise up a great army of living men, ready to 
strike in and take their music and their marching 
step from the armies of western civilization. 

School Bulletin, 
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To-pAy is mine. I hold it fast, 

Hold it and use it as T may, 
Unmindful of the shadow cast 

By that dim thing called Yesterday. 


‘To-morrow hovers just before, 

A bright-winged shape, and lures me on 
Till in my zeal to grasp and know her, 

I drop To-day—and she is gone. 
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HOW A PRACTICAL TEACHER USES THE WORD 
METHOD, 


MISS LAVINA THAYER, 


AM asked my method of teaching young 
| children to read. When I come to the- 
orize on the subject for so short an article, I 
hardly know where to begin. I think the 
subject is of vital importance, as it is the 
foundation of the superstructure which is to 
be placed upon it. If that is tottering and 
weak, so must the whole be. To begin well 
is the great secret of all our undertakings. 

To say that I have an exact plan, or an 
unvarying method, for this primary work of 
reading, would be misrepresenting the case 
somewhat. 

I claim that no method (I care not how 
well the rules may be prescribed and en- 
forced) can be successfully used in different 
schools, with an entirely different class of 
pupils, different surroundings in every re- 
spect. And the grandest of all in my opin- 
ion is that no true teacher can ever have a 
plan so perfect that it can not be improved. 
What is good enough for to-day can, per- 
haps, be made better to-morrow. I have a 
few rules which I vary as little as circum- 
stances will permit, and it is of these I am 
about to speak. 

We will suppose it to be the opening of a 
term of school. I put in the class all the 
children who have no knowledge of reading. 
I would first talk with these children until 
they felt enough at ease in my presence to 
answer questions ; and if I could draw them 
into conversation on any subject, they would 
soon mention some word that would make a 
beginning. If they did not, I would take the 
word cat, boy, dog, or some bther word which 
they would all know the meaning of. I would 
put this word on the blackboard and tell the 
name. 

If I chose the word ‘‘ boy,’”’ I would say, 
‘This word I have made on the board is dcy.”’ 
The children will remember it, every one of 
them. (I have said nothing about the letters 
of this word. It was not an oversight; I did 
not intend to.) I think one word to begin 
with is better than taxing the memory wlth 
more ; for this is their first day at school, and 
each little mind is taking an inventory of the 
school-room, and not one will forget to put 
in it that word on the board. Now there is 
a beginning. I would proceed word by word 
until they have three or four words which 
they know—know just as well asthey ever will. 
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I then arrange them in the form of a sen- 
tence. Let us suppose we have the sentence, 
*«'The boy and dog run,’’ and that these 
words are really all the words they know 
anything about. Each one in the class will 
say, ‘‘ The boy and dogrun.’’ They will say 
it intelligently, stopping at the end with the 
proper inflection. What have they been 
doing? Why, they have been reading. How 
long have these children been in school? 
Two days, perhaps. With a dozen words 
judiciously selected, a large number of sen- 
tences may be formed. If the children know 
these words, what is to prevent them from 
reading them in an intelligent manner? I 
think all who have given any attention to 
children in their conversation, will admit that 
their manner of expression is perfect. Nature 
does far more for the child in this respect 
than the school-room, generally speaking. 

Who cannot call to mind something like 
this? ‘* T-h-e the b-o-y boy a-n-d and d-o g 
dog r-u-n run.” Is it any wonder that the 
poor child loses all the natural ease of ex- 
pression which is so noticeable in young 
children? J would never under any circum- 
stances allow a child to spell out the letters of 
a word to get the pronunciation. Let the 
word for reading be taken as a whole and at 
sight. 

Let us bear in mind that reading and spell- 
ing are as widely different as any other two 
branches of study pursued in our schools. If 
we mix the two together, we have just what 
can be found in almost any school—not 
reading, not spelling, but instead that which 
deadens the intellectual faculties, warps the 
understanding, and makes the whole of the 
school-life a miserable mistake, because he has 
never been taught to reac intelligently. 

On the other hand, the child looks at the 
sentence ; watch the expression of the face. 
You can see that a thought is there. Willa 
child express his thoughts with intelligence ? 
Most assuredly, but the thought must be im- 
pressed upon the mind ere it will reflect and 
give expression. 

One would be surprised at the number of 
words a child will learn in a few weeks; the 
capacity of the child and the enthusiasm of 
the teacher governing to a great extent the 
rapidity of advancement. 

It is not rare at the close of a term of 
school to find the most intelligent readers 
among the little ones. Just for a moment 
imagine you are listening to the reading of 
an ordinary fourth-reader class. What do 
you hear? For want of time, I will not 
attempt to note it down. 
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I teach the use of capitals and punctuation 
marks from the very first. The first time I 


put a sentence on the board, | begin with a | 


capital letter and finish with a period—calling 
their attention to the fact. All questions are 
finished with an interrogation point, giving 
the name. Some one says, ‘‘Oh! I don’t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


believe you can teach a child all that.”” Let | 


any one who doubts try the experiment. 
Another says, ‘* Would you talk to a class 
about sentences before you have developed 
the meaning of the word?” I would take 
that way of developing the word, by using it 
every time I make a sentence. I think there 


words than by making a frequent use of them. 

Some have already admitted, perhaps, that, 
after all, children can be taught to read by 
this ‘‘ word method.’’ But out of respect of 
the time-honored system of spending about 
two terms in teaching these meaningless 


| 


teacher. He finds that these rules cannot 
meet every case. Here and there he must 
deviate from his original resolution. No, the 
military, cast-iron system cannot prevail 
without injuring the symmetrical, natural 
growth of the child. 

The teacher should be an accurate observer 
of human nature. He ought to be able to 
read the character of his pupil; to know his 
surroundings at home, and his mental ability. 
He should be so familiar, if possible, with his 
charge, that he can sympathize with him in 
all his ambitions and inclinations. In no 


| other way can the teacher know just what 
is no better way of developing the meaning of | 


characters called the letters of the alphabet, | 


a large majority of the teachers of to-day 
still cling to it. Why? Country Side. 
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TACT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


HE school is too often considered a unit, 

rather than a family of distinct individ- 

uals. Because of this misconception, many 
flagrant wrongs are committed, 

As well try to nourish an animal and a 

plant with the same food, as to build up 

character, and lead out thought, by the same 


course to pursue, either in giving instruction, 
encouragement, or reproof. For instance, 
not many years ago, when we had rather 
limited experience, we made astrict rule with 
reference to tardiness. One there was who 
habitually broke it, and as often suffered the 
penalty. We afterwards learned, as is often 
the case, that the parents ought to have been 
punished, rather than the child. Oh, how 


| many instances there are, where a little tact 


rules and regulations. ‘The torest may be all | 
oaks, but no two are exactly alike. ‘Lhere is | 


beauty in the dissimilarity. For this reason 
the landscape charms the vision. In the 
process of mental development, there must 
and will be, variation. Yet many educators 
do not realize this fact ; and in their neglect, 


on the part of the teacher would encourage 
the desponding, and, at the same time, in- 
crease his own popularity. 

Only a few years ago, a boy of ten years 
came into the school-room and asked for a 
seat. The appearance of the lad was any- 
thing but inviting, and his reputation was 
even worse than his appearance. ‘There was 
scarcely a vice with which his youthful heart 
was not familiar. Visions of insubordination 
rose simultaneous with his entrance, but we 
concluded to try an experiment. Being 
familiar with his antecedents, we put him in 
a class by himself, so as not to parade his ig- 


|norance before the school. In reality, he 


endeavor to make the same methods of in- | 


struction and rules of government cover each 
individual case. 

On the first day of school the inexperienced 
teacher generally awes his pupils by a hide- 


ous array of rules, the breaking of which, he | 
gives them to understand, will bring summary | 


vengeance upon the head of the offender. 
However, there are always some knowing 
ones on the ‘‘ back seats,’’ who, by sundry 
winks and nods, manifest a doubt of his 
ability to carry the threats into execution. 
‘They have been there before. In reality, such 
a beginning only arouses a feeling of antag- 
onism ; and, ere long, the bitter fruits begin 
to ripen. But another fact is soon brought to 
light in the experience of the observing 


ought not to have been in my room. He 
was treated as a gentleman, and it was not 
long before he exhibited some native talent in 
penmanship and arithmetic. By judicious 
management he soon became interested in 
fhese branches, and from that time there was 
not a more faithful student in the school. At 
the close of the term he ranked among the 
first in both studies above mentioned. 

In the class it is impossible to make each 


|one understand by the same method of 


instruction. For while some can readily 
understand by mere verbal description, others 
must be reached through the sense of vision, 
The energetic, ambitious teacher will watch 
his class as sharply as the lawyer does his 
jury ; and will not let a fact pass until the 
countenance of each one shines with the 
light of complete understanding. 
Practical Teacher. 
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HIS FIELD OF INFLUENCE. 


HE teacher should be the educator of his 

neighborhood. ‘The school-room work 
should be but a part of his duties. He 
should feel a responsibility for the intellectual 
condition of parents, as well as children. 
He should be the preacher and the director 
of all movements which would tend to arouse 
mental activity. *In country districts and 
small towns, various educational agencies 
may easily be set at work. It is always 
feasible to organize literary societies, which, 
with proper management, may be highly 
useful. A library and reading-room may fre- 
quently be established, and the teacher’s 
knowledge of books and periodicals may be 
so utilized as to make the collection entirely 
wholesome and improving. Or if this be too 
ambitious, many families may be found for 
whom he may become in a private way the 
literary agent, may stimulate them to begin 
reading, and may tell them what to read and 
how. He may suggest ideas which will induce 
them to think on some of the current ques- 
tions of the day; may set the children to 
collecting specimens in the woods aud fields ; 
may by the example of his own activity in- 
duce others to forget for a time the monot- 
ony and dwarfing tendencies of exclusive 
devotion to business, and give little glimpses 
of the pure pleasure to be gained by occa- 
sional intellectual recreation. 

Such a work will often meet with preju- 
dices and opposition, The teachers are fre- 
quently young, and sometimes imprudent, 
and conservatism becomes active only when 
it Lis threatened. But judicious efforts will 
meet also with sympathy, and caution and 
judgment will allay fears. 

We hope and believe that every year shows 
an increase in the influence of the school 
teacher. The additional permanency and 
pecuniary recompense attached to the posi- 
tions in latter times, are making the profes- 
sion of such a character that it will stand by 
itself, and not be used merely as a tool by 
which to rise. As the teacher grows older 
he will find the respect and influence belong- 
ing to experience and ripened judgment, 
attaching to himself. He will find this in a 
greater degree as respects literary things, for 
his business develops his literary judgment 
faster than does that of the merchant or 
farmer. It is indeed sad to see the condition 
of the teacher in some places—a mere pup- 
pet, a subordinate in the social scale, criti- 
cised by every parent, deposed by any 
breeze of prejudices, oftentimes dependent 
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upon the like or dislike of some boy or girl, 
whose relations are influential in the manage- 
ment. Such a position no genuine man or 
woman could accept, and happily in our 
system he very seldom is asked to accept it. 
But just so soon as our graduates go into 
teaching expecting to stay, just as soon as 
they feel in their hearts proud of their pro- 
fession and work, just so soon as they are fit 
to have any influence in the community, they 
may have it. And if they will grow up and 
develop with the work, and not contract 
themselves within the narrow limits of recita- 
tion hearing, the teachers may rank with 
other men and women as the officers and the 
leaders of society, The Student. 


———-—- > 


RANDOM NOTES IN MUSIC. 


N some communities the want of an appreciation 

of music is made very apparent. Selfishness, impo- 
liteness and clownishness, are often manifested to an 
unexcusable degree when a young lady is called to 
the piano. The first nate struck is taken by the rest 
of the company as a signal for loud conversation and 
uproarious laughter. When she finishes, it would be 
difficult for any one of the company to tell whether 
she executed the “ Danube Waltzes’’ or “ Yankee 
Doodle.” Common civility should, in the parlor or 
in the concert hall, require at least respectful atten- 
tion. We are aware that the number of third and 
tenth-rate musicians in the world Many 
young ladies who consider themselves adepts in the 
art of music seem to regard a discord as satisfactory 
as a chord. How many graduates in music would 
be speechless from ignorance if called upon to define 
gamut! How many -would almost swoon if called 
upon to run it! Notwithstanding all this, impolite- 
ness or rudeness is inexcusable. 


is large. 


ENGLISH SONG.—To delineate the growth of the 
modern song or ballad, which has had its birth since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, would require a pro 
tracted research into the social habits and political 
experience of the whole English nation; so intimately 
is this subject connected with the hopes, the plans, 
the ambition, the failures, and the successes of the 
people from whom we come, Call to mind the 
ancient ballads of “Chevy Chase” and ‘*Robin Hood,” 
and the modern sentimental songs, “‘ Barbara Allen,” 
*« Begone, dull care,”’ ‘Come, haste to the Wedding,” 
and others which will suggest themselves—some of 
them, it is true, falling far below a critical standard 
of literary taste, and yet containing delightful touches 
of true and healthy sentiment—and you will agree 
that the character of the English people to-day is, in 
the general spirit and temper of private life, different 
from what it might have been had not these once 
universally popular songs reached with their mighty 
influence to the very heart of society. It is said that 
the words of “ The Roast-beef of Old England” 
have been no weak nourishment to the loyalty of the 
sturdy British yeomanry. As regards that beautiful 
ballad, “ The girl I left behind me,” when the Eng- 
lish regiments leave their quarters for the battle-field, 
or when a man-of-war weighs anchor for a voyage or 
a fight, the soldiers or the sailors often unite in one 
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body to sing its touching words as a farewell to those 
whose hearts are heavy for departing husbands, sons, 
or lovers. And away out on the bosom of the ocean, 
or far off in India or in Africa, the wanderer’s heart 
is stirred with new love of home and country as, with 
a broader application of its tender sentiments, he 
sings the charming words of ‘‘ The girl I left behind 
me.’’? The board of the British Admirality have 
issued a book of songs for the English navy ; for 
say they, “ These songs Lave built upthe character of 
our sailors, and when their influence dies out, the navy 
loses vigor.”” Holland has done about the same 
thing. It was boasted by Protestants that King James 
was “ rhymed and sung ”’ from his throne into exile 
by the ballad of “ Lili Burlero,” as it has been said 
that his predecessor, Charles II., was sung back to 
his father’s throne by that most popular of tunes, 
** The king shall have his own again.’”’ Take the 
“ British Grenadiers,” “ Rule, Britannia,” and ‘God 
save the King;” these are a part of the blood, the 
bone, the life of the British nation. The throne of 
Queen Victoria is the stronger for them to-day, her sub- 
jects the more loyal, her empire the broader.— Dodd. 

MiLitarRy Music.—The origin of military music 
takes us back to remote antiquity. Every nation in 
ancient times had its peculiar instruments of music, 
and its national songs. These songs invariably refer 
to victories gained, battles fought, sieges carried on, 
or the services of some individual hero, The name 
of the soldier or officer who had done some deed of 
renown stood beside that of the general who com- 
manded. With the Sprtans, the song of Castor was 
the signal for combat; the Romans took cities to the 
sound of the trumpet and the horn; the Egyptians, 
Arabians and ancient Germans went to battle to the 
beating of drums, the sound of the flute, the cymbal 
and the clarion. In ancient times and among differ- 
ent people, each instrument had its peculiar use. The 
Chinese, in their war music, employed bells and 
triangles. With the Romans, the cornet was the 
signal for leaving camp, the trumpet indicated the 
assembling of the troops, the bugle announced the 
coming of the general, and the horn gave the signal 
of retreat. It was to the noise of these instruments 
combined—discordant, shrill, deafening—that they 
threw themselves upon the ranks of the enemy. 
Among the Egyptians, bells, in conjunction with tim- 
brels, served tu form a species of military harmony. 
The Hebrew soldiery employed the horn, the trum- 
pet, the timbrel and the sackbut, an instrument some- 
what resembling the trombone. The music attached 
to the Roman legions had made much progress at the 
time of the conquest of the Gauls; but dating from 
this epoch, it became more and more feeble. The 
soldiery of France received and preserved the clarion 
and trumpet of Czesar’s armies, but the custom of 
making use of music was insensibly lost, At the 
commencement of the Middle Ages, the instruments 
handed down and preserved were useful merely in 
rallying the soldiers, calling them to battle, and mak- 
ing them endure with gayety the fatigues of a march 
At this time, the method of the Romans had entirely 
disappeared. About this period, the French min- 
strels began occasionally to accompany the troops to 
battle. Their instruments were the rebec, a little 
three-stringed violin, bagpipe, and flute or pipe. 
About the year 1330, they began to use the clarion, 
an instrument derived from the Moors, who trans- 
mitted it into Portugal from Africa, The cornet, 


another war instrument of the ancients, made its re- 
appearance about the same time. 


It was about this 
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time, also, that the adventurous Italian bands recov. 
ered the usage of military music, which soon spread 
among the other nations of Europe. To the drums and 
trumpets they joined the flute, fife and pandean pipe. 
The drum was played with a single stick.—A/oore. 
Famous CuHoirR.—There is perhaps no choir of 
music in the world equal to that of the Dom-Kirche, 
or Cathedral of Berlin. It is very celebrated, and 


| said to be even better than the far-famed choir at 


Rome. It consists of about fifty singers; the treble 
and alto parts sung by boys. It is arranged in double 
chorus, and the music by the old composers, in eight 
parts, is often performed, The choir is entirely pro- 
fessional—that is, the singers are such by profession ; 
they have learned to sing, and that is their business or 
calling. The boys who sing the upper parts are 
trained daily, and are preparing in their turn to be 
professors, teachers and composers of music, vocalists 
or instrumentalists here or elsewhere. The parts are, 
of course, well balanced as to power, and the chorus 
of men’s voices, tenors and bassos, singing in unison, 
as they often do, is peculiarly grand and effective. 
In addition to the regular choir, there is a preparatory 
department, consisting of some twenty or thirty fine- 
looking little boys of from eight to ten years of age. 
These are candidates for future membership, and form 
a juvenile choir, They stand in one side of the choir, 
and lead in the congregational singing, thus affording 
relief to the regular choir, and giving them time to 
breathe and recruit. We have said that these boys 
stand, ‘This is equally true of the others, for there 
are no seats in the organ loft, and the members of 
the choir all stand during the whole service. The 
various exercises are distributed between the choir‘ 
the people, and the minister, so as to hold the atten- 
tion and keep all employed. Those parts of the ser- 
vice performed by the choir or people, are sung, and 
that belonging to the minister is read. The congre- 
gational tunes are sung much slower than we heard 
them in England, and about the time similar tunes 
are sung in America. There is not an instant during 
the service that is unoccupied, one exercise following 
promptly upon another, There are no rubrical di- 
rections and no reading of hymns before they are 
sung. The hymns are known the moment one enters 
the church, their numbers being suspended on tablets 
in various parts of the house, so as to be seen by all; 
and the particular hymn that is about to be sung, or 
that is being sung, is known by the tablet in front of 
the organ loft, which contains the number of that 
only, so that any one coming in after the service has 
been commenced, has only to look to the choir tablet, 
and he knows at once where to find his place. The 
organ is not played when the choir sing, but is used 
only for voluntaries, interludes, and intermediate re- 
sponses, and for accompanying the congregation wren 
all unite in song.— Lowell Mason. 


THE OLD Soncs.—There are no songs like the old 
songs. In ancient times, that is to say, in the half- 
forgotten days of our youth, a species of song existed 
which exists no more. It was not as the mournful 
ballads of these days, which seem to record the 
gloomy utterances of a strange young woman who 
has wandered into the magic scene in “ Der Frei- 
schutz,”’ and who mixes up the moanings of her pas- 
sion with descriptions of the sights and sounds she 
there finds around her. It was of quite another 
stamp. It dealt with a phraseology of sentiment 
peculiar to itself, a “ patter,” as it were, which came 
to be universally recognized in drawing rooms. It 
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spoke of maidens plighting their troth, of Phillis 
enchanting her lover with her varied moods, of 
marble halls in which true love still remained the 
same. It apostrophized the shells of ocean ; it teu- 
derly described the three great crises of a particular 
heroine’s life by mentioning her head-dress ; it told 
of how the lover of pretty Jane would have her meet 
him in the evening. Well, all the world was content to 
accept this conventional phraseology, and, behind the 
paraphernalia of ‘enchanted moonbeams,” and 
“ fondest glances,” and “ adoring sighs,” perceived 
and loved the sentiment that could find no simpler 
utterance. Some of ns, hearing the half-forgotten 
songs again, suddenly forget the odd language, and 
the old pathos springs up again as fresh as in the 
days when our first love had just come home from 
her boarding-school ; while others, who have no old- 
standing acquaintance with these memorable songs, 
have somehow got attracted to them by the mere 
quaintness of their speech and the simplicity of their 
airs.—** Three Feathers,” Black, 

Music, like other studies, taught as a specialty, must 
prove unsatisfactory at best. Five or six teachers— 
no matter how competent they may be—cannot under- 
take to give instruction to the children of a large city, 
in a way that is likely to do them great service. Rote 
singing is general, and serves in many ways good pur- 
poses. It disciplines the taste and voice, and makes 
many poor children familiar with pretty tunes, to sing 
at home. It does not, however, give the scholar any 
useful idea that he can apply to self-advancement. 
In some schools, where teachers have the requisite 
knowledge and inclination, the children are taught 
musical notation with some effect. Some learn to read 
simple music, but this is exceptional. It should be 
made a graded study, on the basis of a uniform sys- 
tem for all schools, Teachers under the tutelage of 
competent instructors, should be required to supervise 
the class instruction, by which method music in our 
schools can be made of the same practical benefit as 
it is in Boston and elsewhere. Music is allied to art 
by poetical affinity and humanizing power. It is the 
most elevating of all recreations; and, as a matter of 
principle, it forms one of the most available means 
for the enlivenment of toil and care, with the choicest 
physical relief. It supplies, too, more than one kind 
of usefulness to justify its acquirement, in the extent 
and variety to which the manufacture of all sorts of 
musical materials is carried. In teaching drawing, 
we do not propose to make artists; so in teaching 
music we do not propose to make musicians; but we 
can make the time devoted to the study of music of 
some practical benefit to the scholar, which is not 
sufficiently the case at present. 

THE LoRELEY.—Germany is rich in folksongs, 
and the words and airs of several of them are pecu- 
liarly beautiful—but the Loreley is the people’s 
favorite. I could not endure it at first, but by and 
by it began to take hold of me, and now there is not 
one which I like so well. It is not possible that it 
is much known in America, else I should have heard 
it before. Lore was a water-nymph, who used to sit 
on a high rock called Ley or Lei, in the Rhine, and 
lure boatmen to destruction in a furious rapid, which 
marred the channel at that spot. She so bewitched 
them with her plaintive songs and her wonderful 
beauty, that they forgot everything else to gaze up at 
her, and so they presently drifted among the broken 
reefs and were lost. This song, by Heinrich Heine, 
has been a favorite in Germany for forty years.— 
Mark Tain. 
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PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


N a letter to the G/ode-Democrat, St. Louis, 
| Mr. C. M. Woodward criticises the plan 
of the proposed ‘‘ School of Practice in the 
Textile Arts’’ at Philadelphia. His ideas 
are of general application, and we print his 
letter in full. 

**St. Louis, March 8.—A recent prospectus of a 
** School for Practice in the Textile Arts ’’ in the city 
of Philadelphia says that it is proposed : 

“« ,.. To build a factory, and call it a school. 
. . . The buildings will be worth the money (they 
cost) at any time for ordinary factory purposes. . . 
The intention is to make the school self-supporting. 


’ 


‘There are two important fallacies involved in 


the above, 


“a, } 


It assumes that a well-constructed and prop- 
erly-furnished factory is just what is needed for an 
industrial school, which is not true. The primary 
object of a school being instruction, not construction, 
a special outfit is necessary. Students should be 
taught in classes, and systematic class-work in an 
ordinary factory is impossible. 

2. It assumes that a good industrial school can 
be ‘self-supporting,’ z. ¢., it can live upon the income 
derived from the sale of its work. ‘There can be no 
more pernicious error, That mistake has ruined 
many an enterprise, and wasted much money, This 
has been pointed out so often and so clearly that it is 
surprising to see the error repeated now in Philadel- 
phia. 

«‘ Suppose I were to open a school] of penmanshiy 
for beginners, and expect to make the school selt 
supporting by copying for lawyers, authors and official 
recorders ! 

“Or suppose a medical 
come self-supporting by means of the fees earned by 


school should aspire to be 


its students in setting broken bones, diagnosing pa- 
tients and writing prescriptions, during their term of 
tutelage ! 

“ Or, for a 
should hundred 
boys the art of writing good English, and expect to 
make it self-supporting by furnishing articles to 
newspapers and magazines! Would any one think 
the plans well laid and certain of success ? 

“These cases are fairly parallel, and show how 
absurd is the idea of making a factory out of a 
school. Every one knows what wretched work be- 
ginners always turn out; in fact it ought not to be 
called work ; it is only chips. 

“In a school you must look for progress, not for fine 
work. If untaught and untrained boys can turn out 
good, salable work, what is the use of aschool? Were 
the first-year class of the manual training school 
(which is now making excellent progress) to attempt 
to fill an order for hand-made articles requiring any 
nice workmanship, they would ruin the reputation of 
the school. But some one may reply, in a year or two 
they will be able to do good work, and you may then 
sell enough to pay for their whole course of training. 
I reply, not so. Ina school, the moment a pupi has 
learned to do a thing well, he is made to begin some 
new branch. The class of boys who are now learning 
joinery will, in two years, be learning the entirely 
new work of chipping, filing. or turning iron and 
steel, and their exploits in that new field will be as 


illustration, suppose some one 
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crude as they are now in wood. When at last they 
become fairly trained and possessed of the manual 
skill and mechanical judgment which would enable 
them to undertake a modest job, they are ready to 
leave the school, 

“No, I am fully persuaded that the more you make 
such an institution a factory the less it is a school, and 
vice versa. The Philadelphia plan is a delusion 
and a snare, and in the end will tell against American 
industrial education. Even in Europe, where tt! 
plan would have much better chances for success, it 
is gradually losing ground. It is best to state the 
truth plainly at the outset, A good school for what- 
ever training costs money, both for its foundation and 
for its support,” 


e 


——_-_-—> —— 


HIS WORD HIS BOND. 


\ HEN the elder Quincy was Mayor of Boston, 
/ relates Zhe Traveler of that city, with his 
wonderful sagacity he saw the necessity of moving 
the almshouse and the house of correction, then on 
Leveret street, to South Boston. Mr. Brown then 
owned a very large vacant estate where the buildings 
now stand, and Mr. Quincy called upon him and 
stated his purpose to induce the city government to 
remove the institutions to South Boston, and asked 
the price of the estate referred to. The reply was 
thirty thousand dollars, Mr. Quincy said that woul: 
do, and asked thirty days’ refusal and a bond on it, 
in order to persuade the city council to agree to the 
measure, 
bond, as he said his word was his bond always. The 
Mayor took his word, and in twenty-eight days had 
obtained the proper authority, and again waited on 
Mr. Brown, saying he had com® to complete the sale 
of that land. 

«© What land ?” said Mr. Brown. 

“ Why, the South Boston land we spoke of,”’ said 
the Mayor. 

“‘At what price ?” asked the former. 


] 


“ Thirty thousand dollars,” replied the latter, ‘the | 


price agreed upon,” 

“Did I say that amount, sir ?” 

“ You did.” 

‘Have you any writing to that effect ?”’ 

«* No, sir, none,” 

‘Well, sir,” said Mr. Brown, “since you were 
here I have been offered sixty thousand dollars cash 
for it; and can you expect me to sell it for thirty 
thousand dollars to the city ?” 

“TI do,” replied Mr. Quincy, “ because you a 


” 


greed 

to. 
“* Have you any proof of that 
“ Yes, I am the witness.” 
“But you, being an interested party, can’t be a 


witness. Have you any other witness or proof, and 


do you ask me to refuse sixty thousand dollars for the | 


land and sell it to the city for thirty thousand dol 
lars ?” 

“T do.” 

“You have no bond for it, have you, Mr. 
Quincy ?”’ 

“ None, sir, whatever, 


” 


replied the Mayor, stretch 


ing himself up with dignity, “none whatever but 
your word, and that you said was your bond.” 
“And,” replied Mr. Brown, stretching himself up 
with equal dignity, ‘‘so it is. 
and for thirty thousand dollars the land is yours.” 
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And it was. ‘The buildings were erected upon 
that estate, and there they stand, a monument to Mr, 
Samuel Brown’s mercantile integrity. 

To-day that land is worth millions of dollars to 
this city. Can any person but feel proud of this in- 
stance of sterling integrity? In those times, thirty 
thousand dollars was a fortune, but the world could 
not bid high enough to bribe Samuel Brown to a mean 
action, 


SOUND WAVES. 


“~OUNDS differ in their quality. The same mus- 
S ical note, produced with the same degree of 
loudness, and by the same number of vibrations in 
the flute, the clarionet, the piano, and the human 
voice, is in each instance peculiar and wholly differ- 
ent. Why this is we are unable to say. The French 
call this property, by which one sound is distin- 
guished from another, the éémdre. 

ALL vibrations of sonorous bodies which are uni- 
form, regular, and sufficiently rapid, produce agree- 
ible, or musical sounds, What constitutes the par- 
ticular difference between a noise and a musical sound 
is not certainly known. A _ noise, however, is sup- 
posed to be occasioned by impulses communicated 
irregularly to the ear; but in a musical sound the 
vibrations of the sonorous body, and consequently the 
undulations of the air, must be all exactly similar in 
duration and intensity, and must recur after exactly 
equal intervals of time. If the sound impulses be 





Mr. Brown replied that he should give no 
| g 


My word is my bond, | 


| repeated at very short intervals, the ear is unable to 
attend to them individually, but hears them as a con- 
tinued sound, which is uniform, or has what is called 
|a tone or pitch, if the impulses be similar and at 


| equal interv ils. 

[HE nature of musical sounds, and indeed of all 
| sounds, may be illustrated by the following experi- 
ment: If we take a thin, elastic plate of metal, a 
few inches in length, firmly fixed at one end, and free 
at the other, and cause it to vibrate, it will be found 
to emit a clear, musical sound, having a certain tone. 
If the plate be gradually lengthened, it yields tones, 
or notes, of different characters, until finally the vi- 
brations become so slow tnat the eye can follow .hem 
without difficulty, and all sound ceases. When the 
impulses, or vibrations, are few in number ina given 
time, the tone is said to be grave; when they are 
many, the tone is said to be sharp. Musical sounds 
are spoke n of as notes, or as high and low. Of two 
notes, the higher is that which arises from more rapid, 
| and the lower from slower vibrations.— /VedJs, 

THE difference between noise and music is only 
that between irregular and regular vibrations, What- 





| ever may be the cause which sets the air in motion, 
| if the vibrations be uniform and rapid enough, the 
sound is musical. If the ticks of a watch could be 
made with sufficient rapidity, they would lose their 
individuality, and blend into a musical tone. ‘“ The 
puffs of a locomotive are slow on first starting, but 
they soon increase so as to be almost incapable of be- 
ing counted. If the puffs could reach fifty or sixty 
a second, the approach of an engine would be her- 
alded by an organ-peal of tremendous power.” No- 
thing can be imagined to be more purely a noise than 
the rattling of a cab over a stony street. “ The pave- 
ment of London,” says Houghton, “ is composed of 
| granite blocks, four inches in width. A cab-wheel 
| jolting over this at the rate of eight miles per hour 
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produces a succession of thirty-five distinct sounds 
per second. These link themselves together into a 
soft, deep musical tone that will bear comparison with 
notes derived from more sentimental sources.” 

Two musical notes are said to be in w#ison when 
the vibrations which cause them are performed in 
equal times. When one note makes twice the num- 
ber of vibrations in a given time that another makes, 
it is said to be its octave. The relation, or interval, 
which exists between two sounds, is the proportion 
between their respective numbers of vibrations. <A 
combination of harmonious sounds is termed a mu- 
sical chord; a succession of harmonious notes, a 
melody; and a succession of chords, harmony. A 
melody can be performed or executed by a single 
voice; a harmony requires two or more voices at the 
same time, When two tones or notes sounded to 
gether produce an agreeable effect on the ear, their 
combination is called a musical concord ; when the 
effect is disagreeable, it is called a discord. 

WHENEVER notes from any two sources are in uni 
son, they are produced by the same number of vibra- 
tions. If the string of a violin, the cord of-a guitar, 
the parchment of a drum, and the pipe of an organ, 
produce the same musical tone, it is vbecause the vi- 
brations in all are performed in equal times. “If a 
voice and a piano execute the same music, the steel 
strings of the piano and the vocal cords of the singer 
vibrate together and send out sound-waves of the 
same length,”’ In order, then, to determine the num 
ber and length of the sound-waves produced by a 
sonorous body, we have only to bring its sound and 
that of the s7renz, an instrument for determining the 
number of vibrations in a given time, into unison. 
In this way, says Tyndall, it has been found that 
the wings of a gnat flap, in flying, at the rate of 15,- 
000 times per second. The waves produced by a 
man’s voice in ordinary conversation are from eight 
to twelve feet in length, and by a woman’s voice from 
two to four feet. 

WIND instruments produce musical sounds by 
means of enclosed columns of air. Sound waves 
run backward and forward through the tube, and act 
on the surrounding air like the vibrations of a cord, 
The sound-waves in organ-pipes are set in motion 
either by means of fixed mouth-pieces or vibrating 
reeds, The air is forced from the bellows into the 
tube through the vent, and striking against the thin 
edge produces a flutter. The column of air above, 
being thus thrown into vibration, re-enforces the 
sound and gives a full musical tone. The length of 
the pipe determines the pitch. The variation in the 
quality of different wind-instruments is caused by the 
mingling of the harmonics with the fundamentaletone. 
In the flute, for example, the vibrating column of air 
may be made to break up into vibrating segments with 
stationary nodes, by merely varying the force of the 
breath. 

THE sound-wave passes first into the auditory 
canal, which is about one inch in lengih, and strik- 
ing against the tympanum or ear-drum, which closes 
the orifice of the external ear, throws this mem- 
brane into vibration. Next, a series of small bones, 
called respectively, from their peculiar form, the 
hammer, anvil, and stirrup, conduct it to the inner 
ear, which is termed, from its complicated structure, 
the /abyrinth. This is filled with liquid, and con- 
tains semi-circular canals, and the cochlea (snail- 
shell), which receive the vibrations and transmit 
them to the auditory nerve, the fine filaments of 
which are spread out to catch every pulsation of the 
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sound-wave. The middle ear, which contains the 
chain of small bones, is a simple cavity about half an 
inch in diameter, filled with air, It communicates 
with the mouth by means of the Eustachian tube 
Within the labyrinth are also fine, elastic hair-bristles 
and crystalline particles among the nerve-fibres, won- 
derfully fitted, the one to receive and the other to 
prolong the vibrations; and lastly, a /u¢e of 3,000 
microscopic strings, so stretched as to vibrate in uni- 
son with any sound. The Eustachian tube is gener- 
ally closed, thus cutting off the air in the inner cavity 
from the external air. If at any time the pressure of 
the atmosphere without becomes greater or less than 
that within, the tympanum feels the strain, pain is 
experienced, and partial deafnessensues. A forcible 
concussion frequently produces in this way a tempor- 
ary deafness. In the act of swallowing, the tube is 
opened and the equilibrium restored. We may force 
air into the cavity of the ear by closing our mouth 
and nose, and forcibly expiring the air from our 


lungs. This will render us insensible to low sounds, 
as the rumble of a railway-train, while we can hear 
the higher ones as usual.—S/ee/e, 


HELMHOLTZ fixes the lowest limit of musical 
sounds at sixteen vibrations per second, and the high- 
est at 38,000, Below this number the pulses cease 
to link themselves together, and become distinct 
sounds. The range of the ear is thus about eleven 
octaves, The practical range of music is, however, 
only about seven octaves. The capacity to hear the 
higher tones varies in different persons. A sound 
which is entirely audible to one may be utter silence 
to another. Some ears cannot distinguish the squeak 
of a bat or the chirp of a cricket, while others are 
acutely sensitive to these shrill sounds. [ndeed, the 
auditory nerve seems generally more alive to the 
short, quick vibrati$ns than to the long, slow ones. 
The whirr of a locust is much more noticeable than 
the sighing of the wind through the trees. A con- 
tinuous blast of air has no effect to produce sound. 
The rush of the grand aérial rivers above us we 
never hear, They flow on ceaslessly but silently in 
the upper regions of the air. A whirlwind is noise- 
less. Let, however, the great billows strike a tree 
and wrench it from the ground, and we can hear the 
secondary shorter waves which set out from the 
struggling limbs and the tossing leaves, 

OUR unconsciousness is no proof of the absence of 
sound. There are, doubtless, sounds in Nature of 
which we have no conception. Could our sense be 
quickened, what celestial harmony might thrill us! 
Professor Cooke beautifully says: “ The very air 
around us may be resounding with the hallelujahs of 
the heavenly host, while our dull ears hear nothing 
but the feeble accents of our broken prayers,” 

THE ability of the ear to detect and analyze sound 
is wonderful beyond all comprehension. Sound- 
waves chase each other up and down through the air, 
superposed in entangled pulsations; yet a cylinder of 
the air not larger than a quill conveys them to the 
ear, and each string of that wonderful harp selects 
its appropriate sound, and repeats the music to the 
soul within. Though a thousaid instruments be 
played at once, there is no confusion, but each is 
heard, and all blend in harmony.—Séee/e. 

FLAMES are frequently extremely sensitive to cer- 
tain sounds. At an instrumental concert the gas- 
lights often vibrate in unison with certain pulsations 
of the sound, which they seem to select, This is 
most noticeable when the pressure of gas is so great 
that the flame is just on the verge of flaring, and the 
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vibration of the sound-wave is sufficient, as it were, 
to ‘* push it over the precipice.” If we turn on the 
gas, in a common fish-tail burner, we reach a point 
where a shrill whistle will produce the same effect as 
increased pressure of the gas, and cause the jet to 
thrust out long, quivering flames, Professor Barrett, 
of London, describes a peculiar jet which was so 
“ sensitive that it would tremble and cower at a hiss, 
like a human being, and even beat time to the tick- 
ing of a watch.” 
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A TIRED bee hums in E, while in pursuit of honey 
it hums contentedly in A. The common horse-fly, 
when held captive, moves its wings 335 times a sec- 
ond; a honey-bee, 190 times, Youmans says it is 
marvelous how slight an impulse throws a vast 
amount of air into motion. We can easily hear the 
song of a bird 500 feet above us. For its melody to 
reach us it must have filled with wave-pulsations a 
sphere of air, 1,000 feet in diameter, or set in mo- 
tion eighteen tons of the atmosphere, 
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HE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 

will hold its next meeting in the pleasant town 
of Washington, where it will receive a most cordial 
The time fixed is Tuesday, Wednesday 


Arrangements are in 


welcome. 
and Thursday, July 26, 27, 28. 
progress to make this a very large and interesting 
Henry Houck, 
Chairman Ex. Com 


In this connection, would call 
attention to the meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association, which will be held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, on the week preceding the 
meeting of our own Association. Pennsy]l- 
vania ought to be represented numerously 
and strongly at Atlanta. Who will go? 


meeting. 


too, we 


Wirn the June number of Zhe Journal, 
which completes the current volume, we 
renew our type, so as to present a more 
attractive page to the reader. Other im- 
provements are contemplated, but these we 
shall leave to speak for themselves. 


THE series of letters, ‘‘ Over the Sea,’’ was 
discontinued some three or four months since, 
partly from want of time to write out the 
notes, and partly because it was feared that 
the readers of Zhe /ourna/ might prefer 
matter of a different kind. But requests have 
come from so many quarters, asking for the 
completion of the letters, that we have con- 
cluded to publish an account of the whole 
trip. In addition to the one that appears in 
the present number, this will be accomplished 
in five or six letters. It is no part of our 


intention to publish the letters in book form, 
although a good many valued friends have | 
expressed a wish that it should be done. 








THE statement that went the rounds of the 
papers a few weeks ago to the effect that the 
permanent certificates were to be called in, 
and that all the teachers who now hold them 
were to undergo an examination, was very 


absurd. The State Superintendent had no 


| thought of inaugurating his administration by 


such an act, as is stated by authority under 
the official head ; and if he had thought of it, 
he would have found the law in the way. 
The permanent certificates cannot be taken 
out of the hands of those who now hold them 
without an act of the Legislature to that 
effect; and, even if desirable, it would be 
extremely difficult to secure the passage of 
such an act. In a few counties, it is true, 
these high-grade certificates have been granted 
too freely, and the profession is borne down, 
and the school work clogged in consequence, 
but the evil, if made no worse, will eventually 
correct itself; and, in any event, the worthy 
should not be made to suffer with the un- 
worthy. 


Due credit should be given State Treasurer 
Butler for his aid in relieving the School De- 
partment from debt. When he came into 
office on the first of May last, the Orphan 
Schools were suffering for want of their 
money, the Normal Schools had received 
little or nothing of the amounts appropriated 
to them, many hundreds of dishonored school 
warrants were floating about over the State, 
and asad state of discouragement was fast 
settling down upon the the whole school in- 
terest of the commonwealth. Mr. Butler, 
upon entering upon the duties of his office, 
soon discovered the position of things, and 
resolved, without being unjust to any other 
interest, to do justice to the schools. Zhe 
result was the wiping out of the whole debt in 
the space of ten months, and the prompt pay- 
ment of all the appropriations that came due 
during that time. On the first of April the 
School Department was entirely out of debt, 
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and no further appropriations will be due un- 
til after the first of June, when, we under- 
stand, the Treasurer will be ready to meet 
them. 


Tue article on ‘“‘ The Election of County 
Superintendents,” printed on the first page 
ef the April number of Zhe /Journa/, was a 
contribution, and was so marked. — Indeed, 
the editor did not see it until after it appeared 
in print. Had we done so, while approv- 
ing in a general way its positions and spirit, 
we would have taken occasion to express our 
dissent from the views of the author on one 
or two points. We know the County Super- 
intendents now in office better than any 
other man, and we do not agree that there is 
‘¢a great deal of third-rate talent now found 
in the office.” There are County Superin- 
tendents whose qualifications are not what 
they ought to be, and not what the law re- 
quires; but there is not ‘‘a great deal” of 
this kind ‘ of third-rate talent.”’ 

Nor do we agree with the author’s views in 
regard to rotation in the office of the County 
Superintendent. We do not believe that ‘It 
is generally found that after a man has had 
the office for nine years he loses zeal and 
enthusiasm, and settles down into a mechani- 
cal routine, and uses the office mainly as a 
means of making a living;”’ or that ‘‘ A great 
many of our superintendents who have held 
the office nine or twelve years, are antiquated 
in their educational views.’’ We donot know 
of a single individual to whom these strictures 
will apply; we are sure there cannot be many 
with respect to whom they are not unjust. 

Our advice to directors now as heretofore 
is, to elect the best man whose services can 
be obtained. If you have the right man, 
keep him, no matter if he has been in office 
ten, twenty, or forty years; if your present 
superintendent is not the right man, elect 
another, if he has served you but for a single 
term or a single month. Rotation in politi- 
cal offices is well enough; but in offices like 
that of County Superintendent, with which 
politics ought to have nothing to do, there is 
much more risk in making frequent changes 
than there is in keeping the office too long 
in the same hands. 


A TEXT-BOOK bill in a no less objectionable 
shape than heretofore, made its appearance in 
the Legislature within a week after the retire- 
ment of the late State Superintendent. This 
was to be expected. The parties interested 
in this scheme have never given it up. They 
have been beaten more than once. The 
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Legislature has always refused to sanction 
their plausible swindle. But they simply 
withdrew their forces under cover and awaited 
their opportunity. ‘They now think it has 
come, and hence this bill. ‘The school men 
of the State need not, however, be alarmed. 
No such bill can pass at this session, whatever 
power may be behind it ; but we will not an- 
swer for what may be done at the next. As 
to ourselves, we are against all such bills now 
as we have been in the past. We fought 
them when in command of the educational 
army of the state, and we shall fight them 
now, when serving in the ranks as a common 
soldier, not less earnestly, if less effectually, 
than in the years that are gone. 

We have not seen the bill that is now in 
the hands of the Committee on Education in 
the Senate. We understand, however, that 
it authorizes and requires the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to prepare or to have 
prepared under his direction, series of text- 
books for public schools of all grades in the 
State, provides that the State printer shall 
publish them, and that they shall be disirib- 
uted and used in all the schools of the Com- 
monwealth. The State Superintendent has 
no time to prepare text-books for the schools 
or to look after their preparation, even if such 
a duty should be placed in his hands, which 
ought not to be done. From two to three 
millions of dollars are expended for text books 
every year, by the children in our schools. 
Can anybody think that it would be a good 
plan to require all of them to be published at 
Harrisburg, by the State printer ?—But this 
is simply a note of warning. We will publish 
the bill in full next month, and meantime, if 
danger threaten, the school men of the State 
shall have timely notice to prepare for the 
battle. 

A TEACHERS’ joint convention, represent- 
ing four counties, was held at Emlenton, 
Venango county, on Friday and Saturday, 
April t and 2. Some seventy or eighty 
teachers were present. Superintendent Glenn, 
of Armstrong county, spoke on ‘‘ ‘The Causes 
of Failure in Public Schools.’’ Superintend- 
ent Davis, of Clarion, delivered an address on 
‘«¢ Educational Exhibits at Agricultural Fairs.”’ 
Superintendent Prather, of Venango county, 
made himself generally useful by taking an 
active part in the discussions. Other ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. Dr. Hall, N. 
O. Wilhelm, of Franklin, Prof. Bryner, of 
Clarion, Rev. J. B. Fox, and Professors 
Collier, Kendall and Walker. The conven- 
tion was considered a success. 
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THe Montcomery Go_tp Mepa..—Prof. 
Montgomery, of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, one year ago offered a handsome 
gold medal to that pupil in the State that 
would make the highest average mark in the 
following kinds of drawing: 1. A drawing 
from a copy; 2. A drawing from memory of 
the map of the county in which the pupil 
resides; 3. A dictation drawing; 4. An 
original design. ‘The first three drawings 
must be done /ree hand, and the last one with 
the aid of instruments. All the drawings 
except the map should be adapted to some 
one of our industries. All work for compe- 
tition should be forwarded to Prof. M. by 
the 2oth of May. 


WE hardly know how to write of sucha 
matter, but the editor of this Journal must 
in some way acknowledge the receipt of the 
large number of letters that have come to 
him expressing regret at his retirement from 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. They have come, some hundreds of 


them, from all parts of this State, and from | 


almost every other State—from public school 
men and college men, from humble teachers 
as well as from the highest school officials. 
A majority of them, perhaps, come from 
members of school boards, the unpaid guar- 
dians and supporters of our system of Public 
Instruction—the men who have worked with 
us sO many years, and whom we tried to serve 
to the best of our ability. We could fill a 
whole number of Zhe /ourna/ with extracts 
from thesé letters; but to print the kind, 
generous words which they contain would 
seem like sacrilege, and we prefer to keep 
them secret, a treasure ever fresh in our own 
heart. 


WE have. before us, too, as we write, a 
great pile of newspapers containing compli- 
mentary personal notices and words of praise 
for the manner in which the school affairs of 
the commonwealth were managed while in 
our hands. It is hardly to be expected that 
during the long time we were in charge of 
our great system of public instruction, with 
an aggressive school policy that was com- 
pelled to meet opposition and to battle with 
conflicting interests, no criticism would be 
evoked, no enmities created. But we are 
more than satisfied with the good things said 
of our administration by the press of the 
State, and it gives us great pleasure to notice 
that the editors who know us best are most 
hearty in their words of commendation and 
their expressions of good will. 


We shall quote nothing from the press of 
our own State, but it may not be improper to 
append, as examples for the rest, three ex- 
tracts, noticing our retirement, from educa- 
tional publications outside of the State. The 
firstis from the School Bulletin, New York, 
and the second from the Wational Journal of 
Education, Boston, The third is from the 
Central School Journal, Towa. 


“The regret among educational men that Gov. 
Iioyt has not re-appointed J. P. Wickersham to 
the position he has held for fifteen years as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, will be proportioned to their knowledge 
of Dr. Wickersham and of his work. For several 
years Dr, Wickersham has been recognized as among 
the first half-dozen educational leaders of the coun- 
try, and as the most efficient of all our State Super- 
intendents.”’ 


* Hon. J. P. Wickersham, LL.D., the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, and 
the oldest State official of that grade in America, has 
resigned his position, and is to be succeeded by Rev. 
E. E. Higbee, D. D., President of Mercersburg Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. Dr. Wickersham’s eminent abil- 
ity and long and varied experience made him a strong 
and influential State officer, not limited by State lines 
in the scope and outcome of his great work. ‘“‘ This 
one thing I do,” has been his motto, and the eleva- 
tion of the schools of the State through the per- 
fecting of its machinery, through the establish- 
ment of permanent agencies in county supervision, 
normal schools, and institutes, has been his constant 
purpose, which never faltered until its accomplish- 
ment, We have not at hand an abstract of the 
measures which Dr. Wickersham has advocated and 
brought to a successful issue in legislation and in 
practical school life, but we may safely say that he 
has been most industrious in this direction, and 
heartily seconded by educators and politicians of his 
State. In the advocacy of questions relating to the 
interests of the people of the whole country, Dr. W. 
has always taken a prominent part, and the United 
States Bvreau of Education, the National Educat- 
ional Association, and the National Council of Ed- 
ucation, owe very much to his earnest and cordial 
support,” 

“On the first day of this month Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham vacated the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, an office which he has 
held for fifteen years. No other educational officer 
has done better work or given the educational cause 
more impetus than this veteran worker, and it is with 
deep regret that We part with him. Our loss is some- 
what lessened by his determination to remain at the 
head of the Pennsylvania Schoo/ Fournal, and thus 
be able to speak to us, as he has in the years that are 


gone.’ 





Two Summer Normal Institutes of four 
| weeks in length, were held last summer in 
| the State of Virginia. Both were largely at- 
| fended by teachers, and proved very success- 
i oe We learn that similar schools will be 
| opened the coming summer, one at Abingdon 
and the other at Front Royal. The former 
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will be under the direction of Prof. M. A. 
Newell, of Maryland; and the other under 
that of Dr. Edward Brooks, of the Millersville 
Normal School. In such hands success is 
again certain. The Normal Institute for col- 
ored teachers will be held at Hampton, under 
the direction of Gen. Armstrong. 


Tue Michigan Legislature has just passed 
a law providing that the school board of the 
city of Detroit shall hereafter consist of twelve 
members, to be elected by the city at large. 
We have given much attention to this matter, 
and have became thoroughly convinced that 
the plan of constituting a school board now 
adopted in Detroit, is the best for all cities 
and towns. A small board elected by general 
ticket without regard to politics is the policy 
that will most conduce to the benefit of the 
public schools. Double-headed boards like 
those of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, or boards 
composed of directors elected by wards, as in 
many of our other cities, never act in that 
harmony and with that efficiency which should 
characterize school management. It may be 
many years before our views in this respect 
will be carried into effect, but it is only a 
question of time. 


EDUCATIONAL journals constitute a mighty 
force in uplifting the world. They generally 
have had a short and troublous existence, 
but nevertheless the good they have done 
cannot be estimated. Even though they 
have not been appreciated, their work re- 
mains, and will remain to the end of time. 

A teacher who neglects to support educa- 
tional journals deserves to go to the poor 
house, for he is deliberately undermining his 
own foundations. He might as well knock 
out the underpinning of his school house. 
He deserves the fate of Tantalus, forever 
asking, but never getting the refreshing water 
of a decent salary. We have no sympathy 
and less respect for a teacher who will not 
take at least one first-class educational journal, 
and pay the full price for it in advance. 

Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


THERE is a good deal of suggestion in this 
paragraph: ‘*A State Superintendent who 
had made, during a long term of office, hun- 
dreds of visits to ungraded schools, declared 
that he never once saw a teacher conducting 
a recitation without a text-book in his hand ; 
that he seldom saw either teacher or pupils 
at the blackboard; that he never saw a 
school-globe actually in use; that he never 
Saw a teacher give an object lesson ; that he 
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never heard a lesson on morals or manners; 
that he never saw but one school cabinet ; 
that he never saw a reading class stand 
erect and hold the book properly; that he 
never heard a teacher give a lesson in geog- 
raphy ; that classes, when asked to point 
north, uniformly pointed up to the zenith; 
that he never heard a spelling lesson dictated 
in which the teacher did not mispronounce 
one word; that he never found a school 
where the pupils had been trained to write a 
letter, either of business or friendship.”’ 


A LEADING feature of the Kansas report is 
the maps accompanying the reports of the 
county superintendents, These maps, while 
they exhibit the largest rivers and cities, etc., 
are specially designed to show the location of 
the school-houses. Upon these maps one can 
count every school-house in Kansas, and 
persons desiring to settle in that State will 
undoubtedly select localities where the school- 
houses are thickest. 


WE regret to notice the death of Sir Cnarles 
Reed, of London, England. Sir Charles was 
President of the London School Board at the 
time of his death, and also a member of Par- 
liament. He was a member of Parliament 
in 1870, at the time the present school act 
of England was adopted, took great interest 
in the question, and was elected a member of 
the first School Board of London, and be- 
came its President, which office he held at the 
time of hisdeath. In 1873 he came to this 
country to study our schools, and he became 
largely acquainted with our leading educators 
at the time of the Centennial Exposition. He 
was President of the jury on the subject of 
Education. He seemed to be be particularly 
partial to Pennsylvania, and complimented us 
highly in his report. 


WE have not room in this number for ex- 
tracts from the late report of Edward T. 
Steel, Esq., President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia. It may be said, how- 
ever, that it isa very able and comprehen- 
sive document. All the school interests of 
the city are fully discussed, not in the way of 
blind laudation, but with just discrimination 
as to what is good and what needs improve- 
ment. Mr. Steel strongly recommends, as he 
did in former reports, the election of school 
superintendents for the city. He would also 
like to see the principals of the schools 
granted larger supervisory powers. But 


the part of the report that will attract most 
attention 


is that on industrial education. 
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This we will endeavor to present hereafter in | 


full. Some interesting experiments are in 
progress in Philadelphia concerning this sub- 


ject, which we shall watch with interest and | 
| lectual and moral condition of a child, and 


make known the result. 


THE late report of the Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, in the State of Kansas, 
contains a series of plans and specifications 
for the construction of school houses. ‘This 
is a valuable feature. It requires special study 
and great skill to build a good school house— 
a school-house combining at the same time 
economy in cost and adaptation to its pur- 
pose. Millions of dollars are thrown away 
every year in this country, in building school- 
houses that are a disgrace to the science and 
civilization of the age. We have paid more 
attention to this important matter in Penn- 
sylvania than has been done in some other 


States, but still there is great need of im 


provement. We sincerely hope the bill now 
pending in the Legislature, providing for a 
new edition of our school architecture, will 


become a law. 


AN old friend, H. B. Whittington, still a 
teacher in Philadelphia, has become the edi 
tor of Zhe Enterprise, a journal devoted to 
industry, trade, and the interests of the gen- 
eral storekeeper throughout the United States. 
This magazine is handsomely printed, and 
contains a large amount of matter interesting 
to the class for whom it is intended, and much 
of it of interest to the general reader. The 
editor in a late number has the following 
good words to say of Zhe Journal: 


We have no more welcome visitor on our exchange 
list than the Pennsylvania School Fournal. When 
but a tyro in the art of trying teach the voung 


idea how to shoot,’”’ some twenty-five years ago, we 


received no help in our profession that 


gave us such 





just and correct assistance as this § 


The Fourna/l is now a veteran in the educational 
field, and has 
national renown. 
istic line were some contributions to the 5 
when quite young and enthusiastic in the pr rfe 


of teaching, and we well remember the delight we 


has given it a 


achieved a success that g 


Our earliest efforts in the journal 





experienced in seeing ourself for the first time in 
print. We feel a special interest in the success and 
prosperity of the Yourna/ from an almost life-long 
friendship with the editor and proprietor, Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, Ex-State Superintendent of Instruction 


Do not some well-meaning people expect 
too much from the public schools? At best, 
the children are in the hands of the teachers 
only for five or six hours a day, and for five 
days in the week. 


turn out badly, how much of the responsi- 
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bility rests upon the home, the parents, the 
neighborhood, the street, their companions, 
the church? The school is only one factor 
in the influences that operate upon the intel- 


that not the most powerful one. But if, 
under the most favorable circumstances, the 


| public school is not to be blamed for all the 


moral delinquencies of those whom it edu- 
cates, how much less can the charge of being 
a ** nursery of vice’’ be sustained against it 
in the case of the hundreds of thousands of 
children who attend public schools barely 
long enough to learn the merest elements of 
knowledge—to read and write and cipher a 
little. This large class is scarcely touched 
by any moral influence arising from the 
It cannot be, in the nature of the 
case. The children attend school a week, a 
month, a year, it may be irregularly, at 
school at times and then absent, living in the 
street, with home surroundings and teachings 
either unfavorable or positively bad—what 
power has the school to lift them up to a 
higher moral plane? If none, what justice 
is there in holding the school responsible for 
their bad conduct? Why parade them in 
our prison statistics as the fruits of our public 
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schools r 


We clip the following from the Brookville 
Republican. It decides a point in our school 
law long mooted. Judge Jenks is avery able 
jurist, and his opinion will most likely be 
generally concurred in. We hope to give it 
in full in a future number: 

A case of more than ordinary interest was decided 
by Judge Jenks on Thursday of last week, It was 
the petition of Dr. M. B. Lowry for mandamus to 
compel the School Board of Brookville borough to 
idmit his children to the public schools, they having 
been dismissed by the principal, Prof. Hughes, be- 
cause of a refusal on the part of the father to allow 
them to comply with the rules of the school, the point 
at issue being the desire on the part of the Dr. that 
his children should not take lessons in writing while 
in attendance at school. The case was argued by 
John Conrad, Esq., for plaintiff, and by Messrs. Gordon 
& Corbett for defendants, the whole scope of the 
1uthority being reviewed, and great interest 
surrounding the case. The opinion of the Judge is 
lengthy, in which he cites the law relative to 
the case, and concludes by refusing mandamus and 
yrdering that each party shall pay their own costs, 
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but no personal responsibility on part of the directors, 


| This ending of the case will be valuable to other 


Boards of Directors and to teachers generally, as it 
defines their powers ; and parents will also be guided 
by it, the conclusion arrived at being that they sur- 
render all authority over their children when they 


a | pass within the doors of the public school building, 
Suppose some of them 


the teacher assuming authority to dictate their studies 
as well as their deportment, 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


CHOOL Savings Banks are a French idea, 
, ) and they exist in larger numbers in 
France than in any other country. The fol- 
lowing is an account of the method employed 
by M. Laurent, the founder of school savings 
banks in Belgium: 

In the fall of 1866, M. Laurent, professor 
at the University of Ghent, called a meeting 
of some of the directors of the city schools. 
He told them that saving must be taught, like 
virtues, by practice. Children are the best 
agents of social reform. The future laborers 
must learn the great importance of small sav- 
ings. While small savings are of great value 
to all the children, they are especially so to 
the children of the poor, who receive more 
pennies than larger coins, and to whom the 
habit of saving will be the only means of suc- 
cess in later years. 

M. Laurent thoroughly explained his plans 
to the directors, and he then went from 
school to school, to give the children lessons 
of economy. In October, 1866, two com 
munal schools of Ghent had each a savings 
bank ; and, thanks to the encouragement on 
the part of the communal council, the city 
school commission, and two liberal societies, 
the savings banks have been introduced into 
all the city schools. Of the 45,000 pupils of 
those schools, more than 13,000 have deposits 
each exceeding one franc. 

From Ghent the savings banks spread over 
the whole country, and the Belgian system 
was later introduced into several places in 
Germany, Holland, and Italy. 

The following is the method of M. Malarce 
in France : 

After having made arrangements with the 
nearest savings bank, the director of the 
school informs his pupils that he is ready to 
receive their small savings (the amount of 
deposit must not exceed 5 francs), and that 
as soon as the deposits amount to 1 franc he 
will transfer them to the regular savings bank. 

The director fixes a day in each week, 
when at the beginning of the school deposits 
will be received. He has before him a reg- 
ister, in which he enters the names of depos- 
itors and the amount deposited. Each pupil 
keeps a duplicate account on a single sheet of 
paper, with sufficient columns for the year. 

The above is the simple process as far as 
the school-room is concerned. ‘The transac- 
tions outside of the school-room—the rela- 
tions with the savings banks—are also very 
simple. In the beginning of every month 
the teacher adds the deposits of every pupil ; 
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and in case they exceed one franc, he deposits 
the even francs at the savings bank, and 
keeps the amounts of less than one franc on 
the register of the school savings bank. 

The bank-books of the depositors are kept 
by the teachers as long as the pupils attend 
school. When a pupil leaves school, the book 
is handed over to his parents or guardians. 

No pupil can withdraw a part, or the whole 
of his deposit, without the consent of his 
parents or guardians. 


- 


NEW SYSTEM OF APPRENTICESHIP. 


SYSTEM of apprenticeship, in some 
A respects new, has been adopted by 
Messrs. Richards & Dole, machinists, of 
Springfield, Mass. It is intended to combine 
the thoroughly practical education of the 
shop with the theoretical education of the 
school; or, in other words, it is an industrial 
school in which the most time will be given 
to practice, instead of to theory. They pro- 
pose to require of the apprentice fifty-eight 
hours a week of work in the shop, and nine 
hours a week of study The term of appren- 
ticeship for those beginning to learn a trade, 
who are under twenty years of age, is to be six 
years, in which time, under this system, it is 
believed that an apprentice will be qualified 
to rank with the best journeymen, and to 
earn the same wages. ‘Those who are over 
twenty years of age are allowed to finish their 
apprenticeship in five years. 

All applicants for apprenticeship are taken 
for from four to twelve weeks on trial, and if 
not satisfactory, are then dismissed. For the 
first year’s fabor five cents per hour is paid to 
those under eighteen, six cents to those who 
are eighteen, and seven cents to those who 
are twenty and upward; for the next years 
the rate is advanced to six, eight, ten, eleven 
and twelve cents. ‘The firm also pay two 
cents per hour additional into a reserve fund, 
which is paid to those apprentices who finish 
their full term of service; for the six years 
this amounts to $4oo. 

The scheme in this shop grew out of the 
difficulty experienced in getting thoroughly 
qualified machinists, and is an attempt to solve 
again the old problem of how to continue the 
system of apprenticeship, now largely fallen 
into disuse. It isstated that this firm already 
have more applicants than they can aécept. 
The scheme certainly seems worthy of a trial. 
We have but little sympathy in very many 
cases with the lament over the decadence of 
the apprentice system. The introduction of 
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machinery and the consequent subdivision of 
labor have made it unnecessary in many 
trades. In some trades, however, there can- 
not be such a subdivision nor such machinery 
as will do away with the necessity for a large 
proportion of skilled, thoroughly educated 
mechanics, and the machinist’s trade is one 
of these. The scheme we have described 
above certainly seems well calculated to pro- 
duce workmen not only competent for the 
ordinary routine of shop work, but competent 
to design and oversee the execution of work. 
Enterprise Trade Review. 


> = 


REPRESSION IN 
SCHOOLS. 


INDIVIDUAL THE 


ie an article in Popular Science for March, 
Mr. H. H. Wilson presents a new argu 
ment against public schools. He contends 
that the work of public instruction is done by 
a machine that subordinates the individual to 
the mass. Children are brought to great 
schools by hundreds and thousands, and no 
matter how varied their talents, or how differ- 
ent their tastes, they are made to study the 
same branches, and are taught together in 
classes by precisely the same methods. As 
examples of the doctrine he inculcates, he 
mentions China, Germany and_ France. 





China, says Mr. Wilson, was reduced to her | 


present condition by a most vigorous system 
of state education; Germany has a most 
unyielding system, which is fast reducing the 
German mind to a mere repository of facts 
and figures. Under the French system France 
has made rapid strides toward that condition 
in which China has so long remained. Amer- 


ica has not entirely escaped the dwarfing | 


influence of such a system, which _ the 
writer believes has the tendency to unfit 
men for the practical affairs of life. And 
again, he says: It is the tendency of state 
education to make all intellectually alike—to 
crush genius and enthrone mediocrity. Sing- 
ling out Buckle, Spencer and Mill as particu 
lar examples of those exempt from public 
school instruction, and instancing Franklin, 
Greeley and Lincoln as men who had little or 
no public school education, he leads the 
reader to infer that these distinguished men 
were saved from obscurity solely on account 
of their absence from the public schools. 
The following paragraph contains the sub- 
stance of his argument : 


For the conclusion, however unpalatable it may be 
is forced upon us, that the perfection of our svstem of 
State education implies the destruction of individ- 
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uality, and that the destruction of individuality means 
social, political, intellectual stagnation, the last symp- 
tom of that fatal disease to which China long ago fell 
a victim, which is even now gnawing at the vitals of 
France and Germany, and of whose insidious approach 
America may well beware. 

Now, how much of truth is there in this 
statement ? Something, we are free to admit. 
We do teach too much in grades and classes. 
The individual is too frequently lost sight of 
in the mass. Our rule of the greatest good 
to the largest number. does ignore special 
tastes and talents, and perhaps allow them to 
sink into obscurity. Our school machine, 
especially in cities and towns, does many 
times cramp and repress individual develop- 
ment. But that this is an objection sufficiently 
strong to warrant the overthrow of the whole 
system, is a conclusion that will find no sym- 
pathy among thinking men; that it is an evil 
that cannot be remedied by a change of 
method, we at least do not believe; and that 
all Germans and all Frenchmen are about to 
become fac similes of each other, and their 
nations sink into stagnation, owing to the bad 
effects of their systems of public education, 
are hasty assertions that the facts do not ver- 
ify. Still, the subject is an interesting one, 
and should be thoroughly discussed. 


OVER THE SEA. 


NO. XXVIII. 





LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR. 
IN AND ABOUT PARIS, 


“T°HE Great Exposition was at its height 

while we were in Paris, and I made it 
the subject of two or three letters written on 
the spot. What I have to say now concerns 
some of the noted attractions of the city itself, 
which have an interest for the traveler at all 
times. We will first take a look at the his- 


| toric monuments. 


The Place de la Concorde was a short 


| walk from our apartments, and we enjoyed our 


frequent visits thither exceedingly, both on 
account of its historic interest and because it 
it is at present the centre of all that is gayest 
in Parisian life. Around the Place, which is 
390 yards long and 235 yards wide, there 
runs a balustrade, from which spring twenty 
bronze columns bearing lamps, and at inter- 
vals there are placed stone figures represent- 
ing the chief cities of France. ‘The centre 
of the square is ornamented by two magnifi- 
cent fountains, the basins being fifty-three 
feet in diameter, and the water rising in 
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beautiful jets twenty-eight feet high. Be- 
tween the fountains stands the Obelisk of 
Luxor, a fellow to the one recently erected in 
Central Park, New York. The square became 
historic in 1748 by the erection of the statue 
of Louis XV. At the beginning of the Rev- 
olution, in 1792, this statue was taken down 
and melted up into two-sous pieces by order 
of the Legislative Assembly, and a figure of 


the Goddess of Liberty placed on the pedes- | 


tal. It was right here where these beautiful 
fountains now flash their silvery waters in the 
sunlight, and groups of innocent children 
play merrily, that the guillotine did _ its 
bloody work during all the dark days of the 
French Revolution. Here Louis XVI. was 
executed ; here the brave Charlotte Corday 
lost her head; here the cruel blade descended 


upon the neck of the unfortunate Marie | 


Antoinette; here in turn the soil drank the 
blood of Girondists, the adherents of Marat, 


Danton, Camille Desmoulins and their party, | 


Robespierre and his associates — republicans, 
monarchists, royalists, communists, men and 
women—z28oo victims to the madness of the 
times in a little more than two years. The 
square has indeed changed its character, as it 
has changed its name, the Place de la Revolu- 
tion becoming the Place de la Concorde. 

The Bastile is an object of so much historic 
interest- that an American cannot remain 
long in Paris without visiting the place where 
it stood. It is an open space of some size, 
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selves and fought for the defence of public 
liberty on the memorable days of July 27, 
28, and 29, 1830.’’ In a vault underneath 
the column are sarcophagi containing the 
remains of the fallen. 

At the termination of the Rue de la Paix, 
one of the finest streets in Paris, is an octa- 
gonal space called the Place Vendéme. In 
the centre of this space rises the celebrated 
Vendéme Column, erected, in imitation of 
Trajan’s Column at Rome, by Napoleon, to 
commemorate his victory over the Russians 
and Austrians in 1805. This magnificent 
column fella victim to the fury of the Com- 
munists in 1871, but it has since been re- 
erected and restored. The column is 142 
feet high and 13 feet in diameter. Around 
it runs a spiral band of bronze sheeting 300 
yards in length, on which are represented in 
life-like reliefs the scenes of the great cam- 


| paign ending with the battle of Austerlitz. 


from which six or eight streets radiate, and in | 
the centre of which stands the Column of | 


July. The Bastile was a castle connected 
with the ancient walls of the city, and left 
standing when they were taken down. The 
city now extends for miles in every direction 
beyond the spot on which it stood. At the 
time of the Revolution the Bastile was used 
as a State prison. Its walls were ten feet 
thick, eight strong towers gave position and 
shelter to its defenders, numerous cannon 
stood on its battlements, all approach to it 
was guarded by moats, drawbridges and 
massive gates. Grim and menacing, it was 
a symbol of the hated monarchy; and the 
cry went forth on the memorable 14th of 
July, 1789, ‘‘ Down with the Bastile.”’ After 


a tremendous struggle the fortress was taken | 
| tal of St. Mark’s Church in Venice, brought 


and leveled with the ground, and the site 
made vacant is now called the Place de la 
Bastile. 
sive round structure of white marble, from 
which it rises 154 feet high, crowned with a 
statue of the Genius of Liberty standing on a 
globe. The inscription on it reads: ‘‘ To the 
glory of the French citizens who armed them- 


The Column of July rests on a mas- | 


The metal for the sheeting was obtained from 
twelve hundred captured cannon, and has 
thus a double significance. The column is 
crowned with a statue of the Emperor in his 
imperial robes 

The Porte St. Martin, the Porte St. Den- 
nis, the Arc de Triomphe de Carrousal, and 
the Arc de Triomphe del Etoile are triumphal 
arches erected at conspicuous places in differ- 
ent parts of the city. The two former are on 
the boulevards of the same name, and are near 
together and of about the same size and ap- 
pearance. Both were erected late in the 
eighteenth century, in honor of Louis XIV. 
and his victories. They extend across the 
streets, and are penetrated by archways for 
travel. Numerous inscriptions and reliefs 
explain and illustrate their purpose. Thé Arc 
de Triomphe du Carrousal stands in the 
court yard between the Louvre and Tuileries 
palaces. It is 48 feet high, 63 feet wide, and 
21 feet in thickness, and was built by Napo- 
leon to commemorate his victories. It is 
modeled after the arch of Septimius Severus, 
at Rome. Arches penetrate the structure in 
both directions, and statues and reliefs in 


marble tell in forcible language the story of 


the wonderful achievements of the Emperor 
and his soldiers. On the top of the arch once 
stood the celebrated Quadriga from the por- 


away as a trophy; but this was sent back in 
1864. The Arc de Triomphe de |’ Etoile forms 
the western termination of the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, and is the most imposing 
structure of the kind in the world. It stands 
on elevated ground, and commands a fine 
view of all the parts of the city. Its erection 
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was planned by Napoleon, but the work was 
done by Louis Philippe. The height of the 
structure is 160 feet, width 146 feet, depth 
72 feet, and it cost over $2,000,00c. The arch 
that runs through it east and west is 67 feet 
high and 46 feet wide; the transverse arch 
running north and south is smaller. The 
inscriptions embrace lists of the names of 
battles and of distinguished officers, and the 
reliefs, that cover hundreds of square yards, 
glorify the deeds of the army. No French- 
man can look upon this noble arch withouta 
thril. of patriotism, and even a foreigner can 
scarcely remain unmoved. 

From the Arc de |’Etoile to the Hétel des 
Invalides and the Tomb of Napoleon, it is a 
short distance across the Seine, and thither 
we shall direct our steps. We cannot miss 
our way, for from all parts of Paris can be 
seen the lofty gilded dome of the church 
connected with the Hétel. The Hétel des 
Invalides occupies thirty-one acres of ground 
The establishment was founded by Louis 
XIV., ‘‘ for the purpose,” as he said, ‘to 
assure happy remaining days to soldiers who, 
old, disabled, or infirm, find 
without means after having grown gray in 
following the flag of their country, or having 
shed their blood in its service.’’ ‘The build- 
ings are veryextensive. ‘There have been as 
many as 5000 old soldiers accommodated at 
one time within their walls, but the number 
has been reduced to about 500. As youenter 
the esplanade, a fine enclosure set apart for 
exercise, you will meet with the old veterans, 
sometimes without an arm or a leg, on 
crutches, battle-scarred, sad wrecks of the 
havoc of war, but still full of the fire that 
made them soldiers. Here, too, are numer- 
ous captured cannon—guns captured from the 
Austrians, Germans, Dutch, Venetians, and 
other nationalities. About the buildings 
there are pleasant courts and well-cultivated 
gardens. ‘The main edifice is 660 feet long. 
You can enter if you like, and under the 
guidance of one of the inmates detailed for 
the purpose, you can visit the library, the 
museum, the council chamber, the dining- 
rooms and kitchens. There is not very much 
of interest, however, except in the museum, 
where will be found several thousand speci- 
mens of weapons of different kinds, and a 
large collection of martial equipments from 
the age of Charlemagne down to the present 
time. Among them we noticed with pecu- 
liar interest the white banner, with its fleur de- 
lis, borne by the maid of Orleans. Access to 
the Dome des Invalides cannot be had from 
the Hotel, and you have to go out in front | 


themselves | 


' and walk all the way around to the back in 


order to gain admission. The entrance to 
the déme is through a yard and by a portal 
adorned with columns and statues. The déme 
itself rises to the height of 344 feet, and is 86 
feetin diameter. Immediately beneath it is 
the open, circular crypt, 20 feet in depth and 
36 feet in diameter, on the bottom of which 
rests the huge sandstone sarcophagus that con- 
tains the remains of the great Emperor of the 
French, Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘The entrance 
to the crypt was closed, but we could see all 
that it contained plainly enough from the 


| top—the polished granite walls, the fine mar- 


ble reliefs, the battle flags, the rich mosaic 
pavement with its inscribed names of battles, 
and the cold, hollow stone that contains all that 
is left of him in whose honor all this was done. 
No one can stand an hour about the mouth 
of this crypt, even in these republican times, 
and watch the troops of people come and 
look down and wipe away their tears and go 
again, and not see that the hearts of the 
French people are still “in the coffin there 
with Cesar.” 

The most famous churches of Paris are the 
Nétre Dame, St. Chapelle, Madeleine and 
the Pantheon. The site upon which Notre 
Dame stands has been occupied by a church 
ever since the fourth century, the present 
edifice being founded in 1163. It is Gothic 
in style, without spires,and 417 feet in length, 
Within it is somewhat gloomy, and much less 
rich and imposing than the finest of the Ital- 


| ian cathedrals. The facade, as seen from the 


open space in front, is a magnificent work of 
architecture. The grand design, consisting of 
walls, portals, buttresses, windows, balus- 
trades, niches, statues, towers, archings, 
vaultings, groinings and tracery, is wonderful 
in its richness; and it is scarcely marred in 
its general effect by the broken sculptures 
and reliefs that show the ravages of the revo- 
lutionary times that have more than once 
threated destruction to the noble structure. 
But it is not so much its architecture that 
attracts the interest of the stranger in his visit 
to Notre Dame, as it is the historic associations 


| that cluster about the famous cathedral. Be- 


fore its altars emperors and kings have been 
crowned, and royal marriages have taken 
place. No other church in the whole world, 
unless it be St. Peter’s, has witnessed so many 
grand pageants, or has seated so much power 
and wealth. It has had its dark days, too, 
when reckless men and vile women desecrated 
its holiest places, and even threatened its de- 
struction. Mobs have had possession of it, 
and it has been in turn a hiding-place for 
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robbers, a rendezvous for the rabble, a fort, | had his way. The church is built in the style 
a military depot, a prison, a ‘* Temple of|of a Greek temple, and is surrounded by 
Reason,”’ and the church of God. It now} massive Corinthian columns, and approached 
bears upon its front, as all Parisian churches | by a series of stone steps. In external ap- 
do, the significant words; ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, | pearance it very much resembles Girard Col- 
Fraternity.”’ | lege, at Philadelphia. 

It is but a few steps from Nétre Dame to} ‘The Pantheon occupies the site on which 
the cathedral called Sainte Chapelle. This | St. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, was 
cathedral is attached to the palace in which | buried in 512. At first a simple chapel was 
the French monarchs formerly resided, now | erected over his remains, then a church, and 
the Palais de Justice, and was the place where | in 1764 Louis XV. laid the foundation stone 
the royal family, in times long past, worshiped. | of a new church, to which iconoclastic revo- 
It was erected in the thirteenth century. | lutionists gave the name of Pantheon, and 
Service is held in it now but once a year, at | dedicated it ‘‘ To the great men the country 
the opening of the court. There are two | is grateful for.’’ The edifice is built in the 
chapels, one above the other; the lower one | form of a Greek cross, and very much resem- 
was used by the royal retinue and the upper | bles the ancient Pantheon at Rome. ‘The 
one by the monarch himself and his imme- | dome is very imposing, being 272 feet high. 
diate family. The main chapel is exceedingly | Both within and without the Pantheon looks 
elegant. Whatever can be done by architect, | more like a temple of fame or a hall of honor 
sculptor, painter, has been done to make it | than a place of worship. In the tympanum 
beautiful. The stained glass windows are of | there is a figure of France distributing wreaths 
a richness entirely unknown in America. to her worthy sons, and among the waiting 

The Madeleine is a comparatively modern | groups we may notice Mirabeau, Fenelon, Car- 
church. Begun by Louis XV. in 1764, the | not, Laplace, David, Cuvier, Lafayette, Vol- 
work was carried forward by Napoleon and | taire, Rousseau, Bonaparte, etc. ‘lhe inter- 
his successors, but not completed until 1842. | ior is decorated with frescoes and reliefs of a 
Napoleon designed the edifice as a ‘‘ Temple | national and patriotic, rather than a religious 
of Glory,’’ with the inscription, ‘* The Em- | character; and even in the vaults we find the 
peror Napoleon to the soldiers of the grand | empty coffins of Voltaire and Rousseau, and 
army.’ Louis XVIII. wished to convert it|the tombs of Lagrange the mathematician, 
into an expiatory church, in memory of the | Marshall Lannes, and many other distin- 
royal victims to the Revolution. Neither guished men. 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Instruction,) | Prof. Cooper at Mansfield, Prof. Brooks at 
HARRISBURG, May, 1881. 5 Kutztown, Prof. Raub at West Chester, Prof. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS AT THE | Maris at Shippensburg, Prof. French at 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. | Bloomsburg, Prof. Beard at Lock Haven, 
Prof. Waller at Edinboro, Prof. Potter at In- 
diana, Prof. Scheaffer at California, and Prof. 
Thomas at Millersville. 
Further information will be given by special 
circular as soon after the election of Superin- 





State Normal Schools will be held this 
year as follows: 


Le annual examinations at the several 


Mansfield, 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 31. tendents as is possible 

Kutztown, ees Monday, June 6. * F 

West Chester, o * Wednesday, June 8. - ~ 

Shippensburg, 10 “* Monday, June 13. _— TONIT CODTITDICATEC 
Bloomsburg, 9 “ Wednesday, June 15. PERMANENT CERTIFICATES, 

Lock Haven, 10 [(& Monday, June 20. teal el . 

Edinboro, 9 * Wednesday, June 22.| THE report so extensively circulated that 
‘Indiana, Ep. Mu, Monday, June 27. | the Department of Public Instruction would 
Fo aide paging Wednesday, June 29. | revoke all Permanent Certificates granted to 
Millersville, I p. m., Tuesday, July 5. 


teachers is without any foundation whatever, 
The Principals will serve at these examina- | No such intention was ever expressed, or even 
tions as follows : | intimated. 
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MISCELLANY. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


HE school board of Bloomfield township, Craw 
ford county, propose to establish a new graded 
school in Lincolnville during the coming year. 

Supr. Esy, of Franklin county, reports that the 
schools in the rural districts, with a few exceptions, 
closed during the month of March. 

Supt. Meyer, of Centre, says: 
number of candidates for the position of Superintend 
ent, but the canvass thus far has been mild, and the 
bitterness and hatred which characterized the cam 


‘‘There are a 


paigns years ago have Siven way to better sentiment.”’ 

Ir is expected that Dr. Higbee, State Superintendent 
of Education, will be present to deliver a short 
address on the last day of the County Fair in Ven- 
ango county, when the schools are to have their grand 
parade. 

THE Venango County Association of Teachers will 
be held in South Oil City, May 13th and 14th. 

THE new public school building of Pittston bor- 
ough, Luzerne county, was dedicated and opened for 
school purposes during the month of March. 

Supt. WILLIAMS, of York county, reports a school 
(class) opened in York April 4th, and under the 
charge of D. H. Gardner as principal, and Mr. Seitz 
as assistant. The school numbers 41 students, all 
preparing to teach. 

ALL but nine of the schools in Pike county have 
closed for the year. 

PERRY county will have Normal and select 
schools under competent teachers at Liverpool, Mil- 
lerstown, Newport, Duncannon, Blain and Eschol. 
The Bloomfield Academy has opened its spring term 
with an increased number of students, 

FIFTY-ONE diplomas were granted to pupils in 
Greene county, who completed the prescribed course 
of study prepared and adopted for use in the public 
schools. 


Pror. SHELLY, of York, says: ‘ The progress in 
reading and writing is prominent in our work.”’ 

MANY of the teachers of Clearfield county are 
spending the spring and summer sessions at the State 
Normal school. 

Super. La Ross says the examinations at the close 
of the term of many of the public schools were very 
gratifying and of the right kind, without special pre- 
paration, but merely a review of the studies pursued 
up to the very latest hour of the day before. 

Supr. Davis, of Clarion county, reports most of 
the schools as closing during the month of March, 
and calls attention tu the success of the examination 


| of the school in Toby township taught by C. M. 


Logue, particularly the outline recitations which his 


pupils gave during the last day’s exercise. 
Supr. DesH, of Allentown, says that he has 
adopted the plan of the teachers’ reporting at the close 


of the month the total number of cases of tardiness. 
This is doing a good work, as will be seen from the 
following—In January the number of marks for tardi- 
ness were 5273; in February, the total number 3553; 
and in March, the total reported 2698—a little over 
one-half the number reported for the month of January. 

Supr. Harpet, of Shamokin, says: “Our 
primary teachers’ institute is beginning to show good 
results in grades, as it has been the means by which 
many advanced ideas in methods and matter have 
been introduced 

SCIENTIFIC NOTES, ETC. 

The largest cotton-mill in the United States has 
just been started at Willimantic, Conn, It consists 
of a single rocm 820 feet long, 174 feet wide, and one 
story high. 

The slow method ordinarily employed of starting 
locomotive fires is being displaced in some parts of 


| Germany by igniting the coal with gas. The gas is 


ANOTHER step forward for Lackawanna county— 
4 ] 


the townships of Scott and Greenfield have abolished 
the custom of having their teachers “ board around.” 

Surr. MAGEE reports that many of the public 
schools of Clinton county closed the annual term with 
a public examination which reflected credit upon 
both pupils and teachers. 

Supt. THOMPSON, of Warren county,says: ‘We 
are making an effort this spring to raise the grade of 
teachers’ certificates, thereby hoping to raise the stand- 
ard of our schools.”’ 

Tue school board of Caln township, Chester 
county, has furnished each school with a large wall 
map of Pennsylvania, published. by Messrs, Butler & 
Co,, of Philadelphia, 

Tue school board of Foster township, McKean 


county, has supplied the school-houses of that district 
with the best kind of patent furniture. 

THE schools of the rural districts in Mifflin county 
Supt. McClen- 
ahen says: ‘* The teachers, on the whole, did well. 
They have improved in methods and government.” 

THE public school of Lansdale borough has organ- 
ized a new library association, A public entertain- 
ment was given, which, added to contributions from 
citizens, enabled the association to purchase over one 
hundred volumes. The project promises success, and 
will no doubt be a valuable aid. 


have generally closed for the season. 


| 


conveyed through a rubber tube to a number of 
burners so placed that the flames will come in con 
tact with the coal. The coal is sufficiently heated by 
the burning of about 300 quarts of gas, and the work 
is done in from ten to twenty minutes, according to 
the pressure of the gas, 

The iining of the soles of boots and shoes with 
mica is a new use to which this mineral has recently 
been put. A sheet of mica is imbedded in thin 
layers of cement, and placed in the boot or shoe 
under and adjacent to the insole, the upper leather 
lapping over its edges, 

A late novelty is an alarm clock which, at a given 
hour, lights a lamp. This is effected by a spring, 
which, released by the running of the clock, ignites a 
match fixed near the wick of the lamp. 

[It is stated that one result of Professor Norden- 
skjold’s expedition in the Vega will be a great 
increase of the supplies of fossil ivory taken to Eng- 
lish markets, A large amount of the ivory used in 
the industrial arts comes from the banks of the Obi 
and Yenisei, where mammoths, that in a past age were 
found in great numbers in Northern Asia, are buried 
and frozen. The ivory of Indiaand Africa, is superi- 
or in whiteness and texture to the fossil product. 

M. Delaunay has proposed the theory that earth- 
quakes are produced by the passages of planets 
through masses of meteors, and predicts the dates at 
which they will occur according to his theory between 
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this time and 1920. Earthquake years will be 1883, 
1886, 1898, and 1914. 

Dr. Delaunay has discovered that the direction of 
the movement of the hand in drawing is a test of 
intelligence, the most intelligent persons moving the 
pencil from left to right. The test may be made by 
simply directing the person examined to draw the 
circumference of a circle. It is remarked that most 
ladies, asylum patients, and children, move the hand 
from right to left, while good mathematical students 
move it from left to right. 

Go._p.—The total amount of gold in existence has 
been computed at about eight billions or eight thous- 
and millions of dollars. Melted down and massed, it 
would make a block sixty feet long, thirty feet wide, 
and a trifle more than than twelve and one-quarter 
feet high. Coined into five-dollar gold pieces, and 
served out amongst all of the human family, there 
would be only about enough to go around. 

THE old tobacco warehouse in Richmond, Va., 
known as Libby Prison, and in which so many thou 
sands of Union prisoners were confined during the 
war, was sold at auction for $6,725, Mr. Jas. T. Gray, 
of Richmond, being the purchaser. The Libby has 
changed little since the time it was the great Southern 
military prison. ‘The bars are over the windows still, 
and it needs but thesentinels walking around to make 
the old place look as it did in 1863. 

The experiments of Mr. Swan, of New Castle-on- 
Tyne, in electric lighting, seem to indicate success in 
the adaptation of the light to domestic purposes. Mr. 
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Swan’s lamp works according to the incandescent 
system, that is, the light is produced by a non-con- 
ducting substance, generally carbon, becoming white 
hot by resisting the passage of the current. The lamp 
consists of a glass vessel resembling an inverted 
Florence oil flask. In the centre of the bulb is a 
filament of carbon not thicker than a hair, supported 
between two platinum wires which are placed in the 
electric circuit. Each lamp yields a light equal to 
from thirty to fifty standard candles, and a steam 
engine of four-horse-power can readily produce a 
current sufficient to keep three dozen lamps in action, 
It is well known that a large tract of land in Florida 
—about 12,000,000 acres, or one-third of the state— 
is an immense swamp, known as the “ Everglades.” 
The work of draining this land and thus rendering it 
capable of cultivation is about to be undertaken by a 
company composed largely of business men of Phila- 
delphia. The draining is to be done by means of a 
canal from Lake Okechobee to the Calooskatchee 
River, which empties into the Gulf of Mexico; 
another canal may also be cut between the swamp and 
the St. Lucie River, which flows into the Atlantic 
Ocean, The company is to receive as compensation 
one-half of the recovered land, which it is said will 
yield every production of the tropics—indigo, sugar- 
cane, oranges, lemons, coffee, jute, etc., and will be 
worth $10 an acre. According to agreement, the 
company is to employ, within six months, a force of 
one hundred men on the work, and to continue as 
expeditiously as possible until it is completed. 








MITCHELL’s New SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 

THE NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY; PENNSYLVANIA 
EDITION. Jilustrated by Twenty Colored Maps 
and Embellished with a Hundred Engravings. 

THE New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY; PENNSYL- 
VANIA EDITION. Designed for the use of Schools 
and Academies. Illustrated by Twenty-three 
Copper-plate Maps, Drawn and Engraved expressly 
for this work from the Latest Authorities, and Em- 
bellished with Numerous F-ngravings 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Zogether with 
a Treatise on the Physical Phenomena of the 
United States. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Fifty Engravings and Thirteen Copper-plate Maps, 
Executed in the first style of the art. Philadelphia; 
T. H. Butler & Co. 1881. 

The necessity for frequent revision of maps and 
accompanying matter in geography, in order that the 
text-book may represent the facts as they exist from 
time to time, is such that the Messrs. Butler have a 
skillful geographer constantly employed, with all 
assistance needed, whose sole business it is to keep 
up the work of continual revision, and to transfer to 
maps and text any changes required by political 
revolutions, by the progress of scientific discovery, or 
by the march of civilization. The books are, there- 
fore, not permitted to fall behind the times, The 
latest-revised editions before us present, in addition 
to the late census, considerable new matter in the 
department of physical geography. The changes in 
the maps of the new primary geography are those 
caused by the Russo-Turkish war and the Berlin 
Treaty, those caused by Stanley’s discoveries in the 
map of Africa, and those in the maps of the United 


' States, South America, and Asia. On the maps of 
the Grand Divisions an outline of Pennsylvania, with 
its area of 46,000 square miles, has been engraved on 
the same scale as that of the map on which it is 
placed so that the comparative sizes of different 
countries, and the actual size of each may be definitely 
presented in contrast with each other. Each book is 
complete in itself, issued in handsome style, and of 
substantial excellence in paper, printing, and binding. 
Although more than ten per cent. of matter has been 
added, there has been no increase in the moderate 
cost of this widely-used and deservedly popular ser- 
ies of geographies. 
THE SCIENCE OF MIND. Sy Fohn Bascom, Author 
of Aesthetics, Philosophy of English Literature, 
Philosophy of Religion, Ethics, etc. New York: 








G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1881. 
Doctor Bascom may be considered a disciple of Dr. 
Hickock, acknowledged by all who have read and 


| appreciated his works, to be the first of American 


philosophers. Dr. Hickock’s works are abstract and 
his language is sometimes difficult to understand, and 
in consequence his books are not much used as text- 
books in schools even by those who accept his phbil- 
osophy. Doctor Bascom, writing in the main from 
the same standpoint, has prepared books better suited 
forthe school-room. We can most cheerfully recom- 
mend the Science of Mind. Our Normal schools, 
especially, would do well to examine into the merits 
of this book. We think it better suited to their pur- 
pose, and better suited to the purposes of teachers 
generally, than any other work of the kind with which 
we are acquainted, w. 
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Selections with Critical In- 
Writers, and a General 
Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by 
Thomas Humphrey Ward, M. A. Complete in 
four volumes, Student's edition, in box, $5. Li 
brary edition in box, $7. MacMillan 
& Company. 
The aim of this series of volumes is to furnish in 
a convenient form, a thoroughly representative se- 
lection of English poetry, from Chaucer to modern 
times, excluding the drama and the writings of living 
poets. The work of selection and criticism has been 
performed by different writers, who were chosen for 
their special acquaintance with the poets and the 
times in which they lived. In our estimation this 
delicate work has been well done. The selections 
are truly representative. We miss in particular au 
thors some poems and parts of poems that we would 
have liked to see included; but it was the 
taste that had to be consulted, not the taste of indi 
viduals, The critical introductions are discriminating 
and just. On the whole we 
volumes to all students who desire to a 
selves in a general way with English poetry and Eng- 
lish poets. W 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Aased on the 


THE ENGLISH Poets. 
troductions by Various 


‘ 


New York: 


oe c al 
general 


can recommend these 


cquaint them- 


the oo ager ws Aeinn d@. By Thomas R. Baker, 
PA. D., Profess of Pi ‘st and Chemistry, State 
Normal School, M ller » eas FR Phil- 


adelphia; Porter & Coat 

An attractive book on an interesting branch of 
study, presenting the latest facts and the latest ap 
proved theories It is also a practical text-book, the 
outgrowth of intelligent 
therefore well adapted to class-room 
arrangement of matter is such as will be satisfactory 


class-room experience, and 


work. The 


to feachers. The page is open and attractive; the 
illustrations are numerous and excellent ; and, though 
many of the experiments described are adapted t 


the best apparatus, many others, at once simple and 
striking, are also recommended. ‘The student is en- 
to make his own ap 
himself. The 


couraged, as much as possible, 
paratus, and to try experiments for 

book is arranged for two courses of study: 1. A 
shorter course, embracing the matter in large type, 


with the accompanying experiments, and adapted t 

schools; and 2d. A 

more complete course, embracing the entire book, 
} 


and adapted to the wants of high schools, academies, 


advanced classes in public 


normal schools, etc. 

EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE, Sy Alexander fain, 
LL.D., Prof r of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 1581. 

This book is one of the volumes bel: 
International Scientific Series, published by the Ap- 
pletons. Pr Bain is the author of a work on 
Mental Science, and this work on Education as a 
sa supplement to it, Pro- 
materialistic school. 


mging to the 
otessor 


Science may be considered : 
fessor Bain is a philosophe of the 
The basis upon which he builds his science of mind 
is the doctrine of Locke that there cannot be any 
innate ideas, that all our knowledge is derived di- 
rectly or indirectly through the senses. We are fa: 
from being a believer in this doctrine as a ¢ anpiete 
exposition of the philosophy of mind, and therefore 
there is much in both Professor Bain’s Mental i Science 
and his Education as aScience from which we wholly 


dissent. But we are free to acknowledge that he is 


a clear, strong thinker, and that no one has written a 
better exposition of the one half ol 1 


the human min 








[May, 


which he understands. The book before us contains 
a large amount of valuable matter, and no teacher 


who desires to acquaint himself with the literature of 


his profession can afford to be without it, Ww. 
WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY: NEW EDITION. 
Wah Supplement, embracing 204 Additional 
containing 12,500 New Words anda 


Pa 

V oben lary of Synonyms of Words in General 

U. fully Illustrated and Unabridged. Pp. 

2058. Price Library Sheep, Marble Edges, $1o. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin ott & Co. 

This noble volume, which comprises over two 
thousand pages, contains more than One Hundred 
and Fifteen Thousand words in its vocabulary, with 
their pronunciation, definition, and derivation. The 
illustrations number more than one thousand, and the 
volume contains as many excellent articles on syno- 
nyms. Among the general contents of the Diction- 
ary will be foun as 1. Principles of Pronunciation ; 
2. Orthography; 3. English Grammar; 4. Origin, 
Formation, and bccadtinns of the English Language ; 
5s. Archaisms, Provincialisms, and Americanisms; 
6. History of English Lexicography ; 7. VOCABULARY; 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names; 
Names; 10. Modern Geograph- 
ical Names; 11. Names of Distinguished Men of 
Modern Times; 12. Abbreviations used in Writing 
and Printing; 13. Words, Phrases, and Quotations 
from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish 
Languages, And the Supplement, with additional 
vocabulary and synonymes, containing some twelve 
*>new words, or old words now used 
in a new sense. It is a book indispensable to the 
study table or library of the student or the man of 


g. Scripture Proper 


thousand or mor 


literature, and it is eminently in place among the 
reference ks of the well-equipped school-room. 
APPLETON’ 

Based on the Principles of th 
bectal Prominen. 


AMERICAN STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 
Science of Educa- 
lion, and givin Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 
APPLETON’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. £1 
lilustrated. Eighteen “gr + age Maps. Quarto. 
Pp. 108. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
AppLeTon’s HiGHer GEOGRAPHY. Embodying a 
Comprehensive Course with many Original Feat- 


legantly 


ures. Quarto. Pp, 128, New York: D. Apple- 
ton oe », I88T. 
These beautiful text-books present the subject of 


Geography in very attractive form. The Elementary 
procee Is on the objective plan, making oral exercises 
and simple reading-matter text to precede ordinary 
definitions. ‘The aim has been not to attempt too 
ther to present what the pupil can readily 
linking facts in geography 


much, but 1 


understand and digest, 


with those of general history, natural history, and 
social life. The ideas of location, direction, and 
listance are prcanee in an effective manner; exer- 
cises for review and for written work are valuable 


features of the book; and the illustrations are well- 
chosen and elegant in artistic finish. This book is a 
worthy introduction to the Higher Geography, which, 
to quote the comprehensive statement of the title, 
page, contains ‘numerous engravings illustrative of 
new subjects, from sketches and designs by distin- 
irtists ; with political maps, combining every 
convenience for both study and reference; with 
physical maps, showing at once, by a new arrange- 
ment, not only differences of elevation, but the prin- 
cipal minerals, animals, and vegetable products of 
each country; and with a commercial map of the 
world, displaying the chief exports of the leading 
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commercial cities, as well as steamer-routes, sub- 
marine cable lines, etc.’”” The two books constitute 
the series, and are a valuable addition to the list of 


text-books in this branch now before the educational 





| iblic. 

LECTURES ON TEACHING, Delivered in the Univer- 

ity of Cambridge, England, during the L 

g Zerm, 1880, by F. G. Fitch, M. A., Assistant Com- 

missioner of the late Endowed Schools Commission, 

and one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 
i 1881, 


nt 


oe 


Cambridge: 
It isa 
tice the slow but 
rising to take its place among the recognized 
Some years ago it was not un- 


sign of great encouragement to teachers to 


sure steps by which the profession 

rned professions. 
common to hear presidents and professors in colleges 
nd doctors of theology, law and medicine deny pub- 


: cly that there is any science of teaching or any art 





{ can be formulated into rules that can be studied, 

, the assumption of such a position at any time 

h men shows shallowness of thought or an 

i asoning prejudice. If there is no science of 
teaching, no science of human growth and culture, 


re is noscience of anything Break the chain of 


r in God’s universe at one point, and you 


orae 


< the whole, and the learned members of other 
fessions who attack the foundation of the profes- 
1 of teaching, like Samson, simply pull down the 








that will cause the fali of their own temples. 

ent it is beginning to dawn upon the dull 

i ls of even the class of critics to whom reference 
been made, that after all there may be principles 
rlying the work of teaching, and thatit may be po- 

if not wise to recognize teachers as belonging 


sO much to 
] 


earned profession. Nothing has don 


this better state of feeling towar the 


about 
chers’ profession as the establishment in many uni 


and coligges 


versities g of chairs of pedagogi 


courses of lectures on teaching. Germany led the way 
n this matter, and now courses in pedagogy are about 
ynmon in nearly all the universities of that coun 
s courses in theology, medicine or law. Eng- 


is following slowly in the wake of Germany, but 


re are now well-established courses of lectures on 
ience and art of teaching both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The book whose title we have given 
e is one of the first frnits of the courses estab- 


‘ It does not | retend to be an 
tive treatise on the subject of 


hed * Manual of Method. * All 


il Cambridge 
education or a 


that has been 





utten d, ys the author, “ has been to 1 
tending teachers to look in succession at « 
pal problems they will have to solve 
what subjects have to be taught, and what are 
re ms tol teaching them : antso by inging 


ether a few of the plainer results of experience, to 


rs in a position in which it will be a Littl 


*r for them to devise and work out methods for 
t nse] [his is, however, a very modest claim 
| | ‘ 
ie | ; in 


00k, indeed, treats of practical subjec 


here is a veinof common-sense 





ical way, but 


ophy running through it that makes it mu 


ore than a mere <¢ ympilation of thoughts. The book 


in excellent one, and no teacher can read it without 





g profited. Our wonder is that an audience 

be found to listen to a discussion of the art of 

hing so plain and so practical in an old English 

7 ersity We should add that while written by an 
5 inglishman for a special purpose in England, the 
book contains nothing that is not applicable ip 
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WELLS OF SALVATION. Sov 
By Fi hn R, Sweeney and 


Sabbath Sch 
.. Kirk 


batrich 





Pp. 192. Philadel Hood, 1018 
Arch St. Price, 35 
We have had the pleasu +, repeatedly, of hearing 


both these gentlemen lead the great mmer congre- 


gations at Ocean Grove in the se! of song, and 
welcome with pleasure the 1 f their joint efforts 
in this new singing-book for Sunday-schools, It is 
ic > sat ctwle « ] art fy l} } . 

issued in neat style, and merits its full share of pop- 
? 

ular favor, Being printed in Hood’s patent notation, 


the name of each note on the sta } 


chown 


at once from its distinctive char 





A VERY acceptable package of sheet music from O. 
Ditson & Co., contains the fine song, * Forever and 
for aye”’ (40 cts.), by Marston, with an elegant pic- 
ture-title; and one of Mlle. Anna de Bolacca’s songs, 
“ Meeting and Parting” (40 ct with the additional 
grace of her attractive portrait; also, the plaintive 
Scotch ballad of “The | Ma hag 30 « . 
‘*There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Seaton, and 
Mary Carmichael and m With these com i 
lively Waltz (30 cts.), from “ Billee Taylor ;” Con- 
cert G lop, “Once in a Life 35 cl | Ww il 4 

nd a Mazurka (40 cts.), from “ La Mademot 
selle.”’ The Messrs. Ditson Compal f Boston 
have the largest mi r } n Am 
Chey can su y anyth n t 
> 
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TRY, RY AGAIN. 
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Favorite ScHoor Sons. 
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For if you will” per - se - ve 


Thouchwe may not’ win the 
Why, with pa-tience, may not y 
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3. So our little errors, 4. 

Lead the soul away 
From the paths of virtue, 
Oft in sin to stray, 


ice or twice though you shoul 
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A hal lheed, Try, try a - gain; f at first you 


l fail, Try, try a - gain; 7 at last you 
hard, Try, try a - gain; Time will bring you 
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gain; Then your cour - age hall ap - pear, 
gain ; if we strive ‘tis no dis - grace, 
? 


a - gain; All that oth - er folks can do, 


We ibe ER a: Sire 

v aifhes | 
re, You will conquer, nev - er fear, Try, try a - gain, 

; What should you doin that case? Try, try a + gain. 
uu? On - : keep thisrule In view, Try, try a - gain, 
a. £2 2 a2 (22 o_ =e ® 
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Little deeds of kindness, | 5. Little seeds of mercy 
Little words of love, Sown by youthfi if h ands, 
Make our earth an Eden Grow to bless the nations 


Like the Heaven above. Far in heathen lands. 








